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Just when Percy Ben- 





gough, President of the 
Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, had us believing 
we were either a dismal re- 
actionary or a guileless booby, 
along came other prominent 
trade unionists to reassure us 
about the old-fashioned vir- 
tues. 

Mr. Bengough has _ been 
waging a vigorous offensive 
against the Moral Re-Arm- 


ament movement, which he be- 


> lieves to be the tool of the 


bosses. “Quite a campaign has 


ae ee 


been directed towards the la- 


ea@ercu. 


bor movement by the high 
priests of this new cult,” he 
crowled recently. “With a 
minimum of modesty these 
heirs to the Oxford Group have 
drummed, thumped, bally- 
hooed and printed reams of 
boasts of their great accom- 
plishments in the settling of 
; strikes and establishing most 
\ ‘lovey-dovey’ relationships be- 
tween management and labor?’ 

If the Moral Re-Armament 

| | people are deep in some devi- 
f ous plot against the working 
: man, Mr. Bengough certainly 
should let everyone know 
i about it. But our understand- 
it ing of their program is that 
they hope to remove the 
hatreds and prejudices which 






bedevil society by persuading 





men and women that absolute 





honesty, purity, unselfishness 





VICTOR BORGE: Satire is not disrespectful (Page 4) 





MODERN LIVING MOVES AHEAD 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
ard love are not only fine words but 
eflective guides to good human re- 
jeions. And this is what puzzled us. 

labor relations and human rela- 
tons two different things? Is an agree- 
ment between management and labor, 
ched by honesty and unselfishness, 

s desirable than one reached by 

rsh argument? Is hatred of the boss 
necessary for the welfare of the 
worker? Unless we had misunderstood 
\ir. Bengough, he seemed to be say- 
ing that the purveyors of piety were 
stooges of the employers if they tried 
to bring the boss and the worker to- 
ccther without going through proper 
union channels. 

\pparently Frank Hall, Canadian 
leader of the Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, was puzzled too, and men- 
tioned the matter at the recent TLC 
convention in Ottawa. “I have heard 
a good deal about the activities of 
MRA,” he said. “If their activities are 
like I found them personally, we could 
go along with them.” Just about the 
same time, Joshua Nkomo, general 
secretary of the African Railway 
Workers’ Union, and Dr. Mahmoud 
Mochaver, Middle East representative 
on the executive board of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, were praising the ideals of 
the MRA. Their words gave us reas- 
surance, but left us wondering what it 
is about the MRA that irritates Mr. 
Bengough. 

Possibly Mr. Bengough fears that 
some of the less desirable features of 
the old Oxford Group have been car- 
ried over into MRA, and it would 
be unfortunate if there was such a 
survival. Fascism, for instance, seem- 
ed to have considerable attraction for 
some members of the Group. But we 
have seen no evidence of this sort 
of thing in MRA to date. What we 
have seen is an honest, and in several 
cases successful, campaign to establish 
goodwill between classes and peoples. 
It is one thing to preach honesty and 
unselfishness and another to practise 
these virtues. of course, but if MRA 
or anybody else can persuade more 
of us that there is some practical 
worth in virtue, the least the effort de- 
serves is sympathetic consideration. 


Printed Peep-show 


B WE HAVE just seen the newsprint 
version of 3-D in Picture Post, 
the !lustrated English magazine. The 
proper glasses were provided, of 
course, and we adjusted them with 
eager curiosity. The pictures were of 
show virls, backstage; one of them, in 
the .ct of dressing, was throwing a 
doll the camera. There was also a 
3-D idvertisement for toothpaste — 
a gir’. clad in a filmy negligee, brush- 


Ing her teeth. At that point we put 
Pict Post away. It was a little late 
in the day to start being a Peeping 
Ton ; 


The Balance of Nature 
CURIOSITY whetted by a 


( R 

i wspaper item telling about a 
Census of fish, we dropped around to 
see | William Harkness, who heads 
the Fish and Wildlife Division of 
Ontario's Department of Lands and 
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Forests. How does one go about mak- much tion and t 

ing a census of fish? f natur 
If you want to get an idea of how f g man 

many fish there are in a lake, Dr. bit of land.” Dr. Ha 

Harkness said, you drop nets in the “First there 

lake, bring them up, determine the for the cattle e 

age of the fish that have been trapped of hole he 

in them, and carefully return the fish said we v 

to the water. “In effect,” he said, “we wndaidl a eas fel Saati 

take a cross-section of the fish popu- the balance of nature 

lation. From the various age groups stocked lake. but 

we can calculate the approximate Harkness became rer 

total numbers. If we find a large num- and we left 


ber of old fish, for example, we know 
that the total population must be 
fairly high.” 

Fishing is a tremendously popular 


pastime in Ontario, and Dr. Harkness 4 THE MEETINGS 


and his staff spend a good deal of generally are fert 
their time planning how to keep the grounds for apocryph 
fishermen reasonably happy—which i had 


means keeping the fish from becom- 
ing extinct. They keep records on the 
fish population of just about every 
sizable body of water in the province 
“Unless you want all your rivers and 
lakes completely fished out,” Dr 








DR. W. J. K. HARKNESS: There must be some restri 
Harkness said, “there must be some State Secretary Dulles 
restrictions, and you must maintain ties of fighting in Indo-Ch 
some check on fishing them. But be- particularly eloquent in 
fore you can do that, you must know tion of the dense. steam 
how ‘many fish there are in th Fir he p ed r 
place, and how fast they mu N : SalisDuryv rémarkec quiet 

When we met him, Dr. H wooded countr bh 





had just stepped out of the Presi 


oI M dwest Fish 








of the Association 
and Game Commissioners. an inter- Prices and Control 
national organization whose mem bers 


come from as far south as Co! rad & ee 


and as far west as Manitoba. Ine essons e rec 
Commissioners. we learnt. have 2 two- Gu! : wheat polic 
fold job: t protect Vuc fe Ior, as States. Nearlv 90 per ce 


well as from. the public. A major dis cas farmers eierred 

cussit jeveloped at a conference the prices ¥ acreage c 

Association held at Dorset, Ontar ¢ wer su 
| < r 45579 Th ren 

over the danger of people coing This resu 2 de 





Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who has been trying to win support 
for a policy of lower price supports 


He has now been given notice that 
farmers are more concerned about a 
serious decline in their income than 
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e practice of both Liberal and Con- 
servative governments of using it as 
sture for tired party warhorses. 
Even so, it might have retained more 
g Liberal contro! of Parliament 
c ot extended over such a long 
d. If there is no reform during 
e course of the 22nd Parliament, 
s the Ortawa Journal points out, 
S Ce is death or taxes the Sen- 
vithin the next five vears will be- 
c one-party chamber, not a 
Conservative in it unless most of the 
kKers dozen of Conservatives now 
ve to be octogenarians.” But 
yetter distribution of party 
strengt vould not keep the Senate 
c 7 of Parliament if the 
Senators themselves lacked the men- 
» be properly critical and 
x c im tor abolition of the 
> Vould x wise to ty to 
‘ c yodv into what it was 
( ye i place for second 
s restraining influence on 


er-contident Government, and 


a . > 
conscience of Par 





lament 





The British Government has made 
es in the House of Lords in the 
st d ther proposal for reform 
expected the Speech from the 
| S There is no reason 
Ottaw Cc t be tive S 
examining eneths 

knesses of P 1 ; 











B ‘ RGF, the star of the 
\f 1 SNOW it t « \ ws 


( ‘“ Exhibit s that 
1 t kind st. Trad 
leal Satire 
c “w Vs 
( the vinegi 
S i C cisn But Mr 
B t ellow who likes 
Ss S mucn \ 
t But I'm not i 
ad s wh oO 


I’m a humorist. I'm something like 


a cartoonist. who can make fun of, 
sav. the President of the United States 
but is never disrespectful about the 
Presidency. I don’t fall off a bench 
just because a prattall may get laughs 
but only if it is the sort of thing vou 
might expect a certain musiclin, mn 
his enthusiasm, to do.” 

He handles the English 
with enthusiasm and 
technical skill now, but we wish we 





considerable 


1 ¢ 


had heard him back in 1940, when 
he reached New York after escaping 
trom his native Denmark. 
been taken over by the Nazis. (He 
19QO9,) 








which had 


was born in Copenhagen in 
He spoke French, German, Swedish 
and Danish, but no English, and set 
about learning the language by watch- 


ing films. Until he got it all sorted 


out, his heavily accented speech had 
strong overtones of the Deep South. 
Brooklyn, underworld Chicago and 
the Wild West, according to the type 
of moving picture he had just at- 


tended. 


In Denmark, he made his reputa- 
tion as a concert pianist, but it does 
not seem possible that he could have 
been restrained for any length of 
time from adding talk to his music. 
He carries the slick chatter of his 
public performance into his private 
conversation, until it is difficult to tell 
Where one ends and the other begins 
because he cannot resist 
prefer 


“Then 


probably 
an audience of anv size. “I 
personal shows.” he told us. 
you can get the reaction of an audi- 
ence. You can sense that the people 
more talk. or 
broader satire, and you give them 
what they want, as much as you can.” 
Big audiences are not difficult, he 
indicated; in 1948, he had an audience 
of 110,000 for an open-air perform- 
ance in Copenhagen, and in Phila- 
delphia he put on a show for 93,000. 
After that, 
grandstand—a 
reputation of many a funny man has 
been buried—would not bother him. 
The gravevard is a merry place these 
j 


aqdavs 


wan more music, OF 


the expanses of the CNI 


graveyard where the 


Ontario Moneyv-man 


s DR. CHESTER SAMUEL WALTERS 
celebrated his 75th birthday last 
week by retiring as Deputy Provincial 
Treasurer of Ontario, but that does 
not mean he now spends his time in 
a rocking chair on the front porch. 
He 1s still Ontario’s Controller of Fi- 
nances,. still will have a great deal to 
do with the Province’s $1 million-a- 
day budget. and still works in the 
same office (Room 381) at Queen's 
Park, where he hopes to stay, he told 
us, “until | am 80.” 

He has been on the job for over 
18 years now. having given up his 
own business in 1935 to become a 
Deputy Minister 
ment of Mitchell Hepburn: he did 
brief tour of duty in the Department 
Works, and then put his 
taxation and 


under the Govern- 


of Public 
knowledge of finance 
accountancy to work in the Provincial 
Treasurer's Department When the 
Liberals gave wavy to the Conserva- 
tives, it meant only a change of bosses 
I have no part in politics,” he told 
us. “I am a civil servant, and my duty 
is to the Minister.’ 

Dr. Walters has a long record of 


public service. He was Mayor of 
Hamilton back in 1915-16, and work- 
ed for the Department of National 
Revenue through the 20's into the 
early 30's. His travels have taken him 
to Siberia. where he was Inspector of 
Accounts for the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force, and Australia, where 
he studied that country’s economic 


structure. 

‘A man doesn’t learn everything 
by travelling any more than by stay- 
ing at home,” he said. “But away from 


fore and after a nose-rubbing. 





The 


method seems to be quite effective 
among The Party’s followers and pup- 
pets, but the Communists will have to 


think up something else for 


pecnle 


who have grown up with laughter. In 
North Korean prison camps, for ‘n- 
stance, Communist officials insisted on 


public confgssions (which they 
ed self-criticisms) by 


British 


American soldiers as a punishment 
for breaking camp rules. The solders 
responded with enthusiasm, and from 





DR. CHESTER S. WALTERS: No part in politics. 


home he at least gets the chance to 
look at his job from the outside and 
evaluate it better. Each time I enter 
the office in the morning I try to look 
at myself. as it were. Another thing 
is that handling a job properly does 
not always consist of physically doing 
something. Sometimes a man may be 
sitting with his arms folded, looking 
out of the window: he could be han- 
dling his job very well right at that 
moment.” 

He holds a swatch of honorary 
degrees from various universities, and 
scrolls of honorary membership in all 
sorts of chartered accountants’ groups 
line the walls of his office. After wres- 
tling with the problems of public 
finance, he likes to relax with Mark 
Iwain, Plato, or books on European 
and American history. 

Next week he will leave his office 
for Saskatoon, where he will attend 
the annual conference of the Institute 
ot Public Administration in Canada, 
of which he is Honorary President. 
When we left, he was sitting quietly 
in a swivel chair, his arms folded and 
his gaze fixed on some point outside 
his third floor window 


Public Confession 


6) ONE OF THE curious phenomena 
of life in Communist states is 
the public confession. Every so often, 
some backslider tries thinking for 
himself and promptly has to expiate 
his sin by abasing himself before the 
altars of The Party, looking all the 
while embarrassingly like a pup be- 


all accounts the confessions 
models of imaginative ribaldry 


officials abandoned the practi 


Were 


The 


was not punishment, but. entertain 


ment. The soldiers, bred to tree 


had demonstrated 
power of laughter to destroy t! 
low idols of empty men. 


once agall 


The Need for People 


THROUGHOUT the discussi 

Canadian immigration po 
the recent conference of the I 
of “International Affairs at 
Couchiching, there ran a dist 
note of spurious benevolenc 
point of departure for most 
arguments was not Canada’s ow! 
for more people, but her ab 
confer a favor on other nati 
taking some portion of their o 
of population. Too seldom d 
speakers begin with the fund: 
fact that Canada not only need 
people but must have them. 

For Canada, immigration is 

tical necessity, not a foggy th 
is not a question of how few 
permit to share the benefits 
society and still give the apps 
of living up to the promises ™ 
made to the UN, but of the ma 
number we can absorb each m 
the year until our population 
enough to provide a much mo 
support than we have at presi 
our resources and our pro 
capacity. Canadian policy ha 
hesitant but our needs demanc 
thing more than caution. 
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7) Party Line 


s AN amazing thing what a capi- 
tal etter will do for a word. Take 
‘(. yservatism” as used in your last 
You talk in your leading article, 


‘ly reasoned piece, constructive 
forthright, about the possible 
c e of Conservatism. I agree with 
vo. wholeheartedly; but in “Liberals, 


S ists, and Big Business” your 
spondent talks about the Liberals 
“their cautious conservatism.” 
[his shift in meaning with the shift 
from the upper to the lower case is 
just more evidence of the kind of 
poliucal leap-frog played in this 


Ch 


yt FY. 


LL 


F) ricton James J. CARTER 


' STATE that the Conservative 
na has treated its leaders shabbily. 
It might have been better stated in 
se—that the Conservative lead- 
ers have treated their party shabbily. 
The great leader is the one who can 
whip a “disorderly rabble” (your 
yhrase) into an efficient, disciplined 


HaROLD ST. JOHN 


IHE ARTICLE On Conservatism was 
obviously written to enhance the pres- 
tive of the Liberals The Conser- 
vative party may have suffered some 
reverses, but it will recover ... with- 
out the unsolicited advice of sneering 
opponents ‘ 


Toronto FRANCIS CARVER 


was an adroit bit of Conserva- 
tive propaganda, but it proved only 
Or thing—that the Conservative 
in Canada is a spent force 


S foon STEPHEN WIRLIK 


it PossipLe Course for Conser- 
m?” It's a shame to waste so 
n ogic, to say nothing of space, 
ich a lost cause. There’s only one 
CC sir, and that’s down and out 


BT 


not all your fine phrases can 
( J. T. AINSLEY 


1 ord For Children 


!R READING recent letters about 
d state of the younger genera- 
ti | am reminded of a short 
{ | read a while ago entitled 
‘| t Anyone Like Kids?” In that 
there was this observation: 
id ladies of both sexes are win- 
[ am forced to the conclusion 
observation 1s correct. 
ot the children who need dis- 
¢ gy, but the grown-ups. If there 
Is strapping to be done, let it be 
a o the parent, who lavishes 
on a pet or a new car 
ndles the child off to nurs- 
Cr ool; let it be done to the nice 
(male or female, of any age) 
mtinually complains about 


ch stepping on the precious grass 
ot iwn and then nightly parades 
Nel hy little dog to where it can 
pla oc with other people’s lawns; 
let done to the characters who re- 


Tus provide any space for the 
chi to act like the fine, healthy 
little mals they should be, and then 
shed codile tears when those same 
child forced to play in the streets, 
get 1 or crippled for lite. 
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UWE 


Let’s quit this howling 


be getting somewhere 


Toronto CHARLES CAMPBE 
{mery in Canada 
I AM SURPRISED tnat e 


of The Rt. Hon. Leopold Am 


book makes no mentior I tne 
that Amery spent considerable 
in Canada, married a Canad 


Bridie Greenwood. of Whitby. 
and climbed in our Rockies. He 


children 


and start on ourselves. Then we would 


r j " outben tun i iT iia 
1 splendid mountaine If I ar 







mistaken. 


him in South Africa and Kergu 


and Mt. Amery 
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This | ts me Sk el 
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Why couldn't 






New Zealander have been the first 


scale Mt. Everest? Certain 


Vernon, BC ROBER 


Kinsey and Miss Dver 


MISS DYER'’S COMment on the 
sey Report Preview 1s like 9 
from the past—the ver‘ d. the 
dead past The greates ystaec 
women leading decent. well- 





hives IS the ign 


from the bad old davs—the s 
leths, the musconceptions c 
superstitions combine 
women 0 n 

tnwart C perve g 
ethics, wh Nas give 

gift of e Is ly im 





ANY DE¢ V1 RSON = te 
Miss Dver This eoce 
with sex is destr g the n 
of our out J S > 
knowledge. 5 KINg ao 
stantly and disp g eve 
sible place OLLOK us - ‘ 


films. TV and so on makes 
obsession with youngsters W 
too much leisure and to ttle 


sponsibility 


(Mrs.) J. T. WILLIAMS 
London Ont 
The Gettysburg Address 
EDWARD EVERETI 794-186 
1 litor of The N 


Was successively Cal 


{merican Review, member of ¢ 


vress, governo ( é 
’ , 2 >, 
Minister to En d. Preside 
Harvard Univer Secre 





State, U.S. Senator, and was 


ited to the Vice-Presidency. It was 





his man who delivered the main 


Gettysburg address 


Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909), 





“was Indeed 


of Lincoln and Everett. but he did 


not speak at Gettysburg. He was the 


uthor of “The Man Without a Coun- 
trv” other books. but most 
of h ed as Unitarian min- 





aSt SIX Vears Of his Iif 


of the U.S. Senate. 
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1 Stable System 
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Dur ng past 20 vears. while I 
have ed mai in New York City 
J e pee concernec t t SVS- 
ems superfic sO sim1 should be 
VaSIC so different. I refer to e 
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Even more concerne e I bee 
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[ ted States svste d sugges 

t Canac d do better under 

‘ eing better Britis 
3 ) Dr. E.S. 7 s 
The Russian Threat 
eec I re excelle cle 
xUDNSNec j e e S 

N Negative Aims Are N 
ay W \ e 





have about 450 million inhabitants by 
2000 A.D., and that the remainder of 
Europe is incapable of supporting 
the long run the enormous pressure of 
a gigantic Panslav empire stretching 
from the Danube to the Pacific. In 
other words Western Europe would 





become Communistic even without 
invasion, just by “peacef penetr 
tion 

If Western Europe should come 
by war or otherwise under ( 


munist domination, Africa would soor 
be lost too. Many countries in As 
Indonesia, Burma, Persia, even I: 
—are getting slowly but sure 

for Communism. And it is difficult 
see how the New World (this means 
both America and Australi Cc 
stand alone 


the five continents became Red 








Europe. tne Kev posit 

















tO aVOld sucn devel C 

survive if the Russians are forced 

back into their natur vINg space 
ich is behind the Carpatt 

the frontiers of Poland. There c 
security for the W 

fulfilling this basic c J \ 

is difficult to see that the Russians 
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none of the 


path of the old ones. Without making constitute tod 
res la rf O r 4 diagnosis of our communities an building unde 
analvzing the ills and their gins, f tl 

























































Individua ne bu gings n de ) 
0 ff e hat non + decion tit thic ¢ not er 
f planning. We seldom find coheren ears, Manv nm s d rs = 
relat nN between Du dings nad space D r j nt DUDIIC nd pr C 
Ye sm aes ping D 4in2s D dines n te de n WE ne f ; 
town that c citizens Ss we ne sud ns con E 


By E. G. FALUDI Our greatest failure is that we are Individually. we cannot blame the wee Hy le 


: eatures nature has given us. In nearly soe eae ES eer 
¥ WHEN SOME OF MY FRIENDS Ie- than a century. have most of r ae Se re ae eee gage c e ee 
bi turn from Europe or South towns and cities become relative eles ae eae Cece ‘a es eo eee ; e 


America, I hear endless praise of the obsolete? Why is it that r Cities i a aaa a ae — ; 


’s they visited. I also hear severe have grown up wit elat to the eke ‘ ee ate 


L 


criticism of the failures in our cities. pace of techn gical progress? There i ait aca dee fae a ibure create an a sphere in 
Periodically, we read editorials or is no doubt that some of r¢ re oe ce ee we 





rs to editors expressing the same are 


vs. Not long ago Bruce Hutchison. verv few where economic opportuni- x AMONG the major cities of Can- [he reconstructior sa Soci ants 





writing in the Ottawa Citizen, de- ties are evenlv linked with up-to-date da. Toror he most prosper C cks ir e Yonge-B 
clared, “As one who is never tired iving conditions in the sense of phvsi- s has failed notablv to make use of r rea in Toronto is perhap 

extolling Canada, I am bound, in cal environment such natural and unique assets as its best example of the lack of intere 
ordinary honestv, to confess that his fact ie. in testen Of the? terfront. its island. and its beautif lacing challenge ar graspir 
Canadian cities are a mess beside the 1 % atin Sites dieaihctienla aa: sia gill: ncaa. we ; secant cr , 
cities of Europe . . . Our failure as jae woh OE tk aeons nae built up areas. The real disappointment aes t _ : g 
cit) builders in America is no acci- sninaia ate ead some Ba « some “Tere niiding cated 2 


dent, though it is a disaster. We have eee eet Ea ees gene th Europear . Latin Americar : 
d because, so far, we have never t3 sid. very few of tt . ties on th rchitectur lo. No- ere are prese 
wished to do better . . . Our : + S ag 2 here in Toronto has pub . pri- uildings under c : 


ds have been on something else. he Sen mea 9S te enterprise created an urban en- cast IM - signing 


the business of making a living, stati ck as ee es : ss ronment that can challenge even tt c e g ¢ c 
we have never stopped to think pie c Sa taP at caees sser cities of Europe grou g ne 

PI . answer we ¢ suggest is ce esse = 2 
t kind of ae living we wanted ean cea ae a at aa rh Le, ale i ceca ‘ een 


\s a town planner, there is very cities which attracts and keeps peop.e citv whic represents the gre 


I can say to soften this verdict there in spite Of 41. Ihe Crawodacxs value In urdan Teal estate : ke the Le j n Ne Yor} 








Undoubtedly, European and Latin raffic conges h ng e search for ble evidence ; : ; 

American cities have been designed ch efficient services and e in building re r cae 5 : 
developed through the centu r cultur C e nd squares hould f e a ; 

with emphasis on a type of in sing the power ch ec necessar emphasize that r uct . ie 


tecture which 1S impressive and 1OMic attractior © ¢ cas I evidence Ce © Sec ts [- Der- ss re > 


vinative. into superficia enerallz and is d wn area S seimeiinine unk dldne a ce : 


eta oy : conclude tha ere 1s De y 22 2 a s ' - So koe eee oe Sette Ae ea y i 
Nevertheless, from a= social and = o . eme ere ere ere | 


s aa mprovement in ur cities nd e cit ine uULCcIN2 | << neither finar aa , 

economic point of view, we snouid — : x eb a ree en eee a € Toront ; > “= 
enize that the average citizen of et ee ee ‘ : area ; oa : ems t ercome. we could 

Canadian community lives much SuLt here cenire e 





than the average European or titut ngs { ng 
Ss American This is evident t rcr tur r 





we compare our residential dis- r Dar - 
of any income group, with We r ne 
t I wholly agree with Mr. Hut- Stre ne 
when he savs, “We can teach con ctior 
Europeans many things. Our buildings. S A : r 


on the average are far Detter 





time has come, however, when ne ? 
ould say with sincerity that, PF , 
our citles are good places in 7 : wine = : . J 
to earn a living, they do not oe : ; 
to be ugly, congested and in- sd . , 
¢ t. It should hardly be neces- xs 
S ’ emphasize that every-day liv- pine 
n be earned perhaps with less — - ” 
eff and greater pleasure in an en- BOE : ss 
\ nent that provides sunshine, air, see, ao ee 
grec Open spaces, groupings of build- a : 5 
n ‘hich represent art in civic de- 2 age ee eS 
S ind structures which are not ee Boe Meis Jeena ie os . 
m meaningless piles of steel, rio Fenn ee ee ‘i é 7 
Dr stone or concrete. caret cs eke : 
‘vere is no doubt that Canadians ae ; ge 
ha good sense of logic and social Serres te =A 
responsibility, as well as an under- Se ve a. a 
Stanuing of economic pursuits. Why ee a ae 
then do we fail when it comes to a r neigh 








bu g, developing and operating our ~— , aaa aie ns 
E E eat 


cities) We may ask further questions. TORONTO'S UNIVERSITY AVENTE Just a wide street with a boulevard 00d parquette. The digzs 


auma.z Was Mace af the soum A 





a stirrin 


Why. in the brief space of little more in the centre... uith neither a beginning nor a 


the 
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ae Children’s ‘Viyella’ Socks 
hs Wash and Wash 
. ; and Wear and Wear 
< = THERE'S NOTHING TO EQUAL | 
< oa Vi Il 9 
- | WASH AS WOOL... IF © dla WE REPLACE 
There's n thing SO easy. SO Safe. TO 
} wash as ‘Viyella’ Socks, when washec 
Sizes as wool. It they shrink we replace 
4 inches 
to 9 inches Because ‘Viyella’ Socks are shrink 


in half recicrine the. 


Pesistifly, Chie 


wear longer, with 
sizes 





holes and less darning 





eature that appeals ro every mother 
Women who buy for child know 
r ’ socks tor their outstanding 
lue. comtort and fit. In white. 


} 


pastels and dark colors. Coming 


Knee-ienxt 


MET eral tn?* 
soon, girls Vivella 
STOCKINGS WI1TN lastex TOp 
\ s entirely B er 
j 
e socks knutte er ( i 
Br W Hollins & ( 
{ Ss \ C si ce 7 | 
i 
o 7 | 
; 1t Dry Goods and 


Dept. Stores or write to 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD. 266 KING ST. W., TORONTO, ONT. 
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ESTABLISHED 1827 


ment, where four huge concrete boxes 
Were erected to hold some insignificant 
plants. These four concrete boxes bear 
no relation to the fine monument, 
either in design or material. 

Day by day we miss, in Toronto 
and other Canadian cities, the oppor- 
tunity to design and build structures 
Which will make our cities a little 
more than just a mass of buildings. 
The fact is that we cannot have cities 
of imaginative design unless buildings 


and open spaces are conceived to- 


One of the reasons for the short- 
sighted use of the magnificent oppor- 


the conventional practice of tollow- 
out-dated regulations. Everybody 
involved tends to hold to restrictive 


zoning and building by-laws, instead 


of emploving a fresh approach to- 
wards the conception of a new urban 
environment and planning tor it. 

But there are other reasons also: 
we do not want to look too far into 
the future. Just recently, one of the 
chief executives of the City of To- 
to the heads of the City 
nd Trathc Departments, “I 
tlemen are planning for 
seVeral vears ahead, but our responsi- 
is a little different. We have to 
what can be done now.” To 
} we must add the selfish 
tf the average taxpayer, who 
resists amy civic expenditure which 
does not benefit him immediately. He 
contribute to 


he purpose of assisting 


rANnTA wa 
& es Salad 








Tuses to approve or 


future generations. 
It is not difficult to explain the effect 


of such thinking on our civic leaders 


d governments, but it is difficult to 
derstand it. It originates from the 
:CK of trust in giving a long-term 
mandate to civic governments. Most 
of our civic governments are elected 


for a term of one. or at most two 
vears, during which they merely learn 
he business of government, and when 

ave grasped the funda- 
have to start electioneer- 
nder such conditions, very 
members dare to propose 
inv long-range development program 
n modestly the present 
Most of them, 
because of lack of education, experi- 
ence and knowledge of municipal gov- 
-rnment, don't believe in or under- 
tand legislating tor objectives which 


are bevond every day economic boun- 
daries. Aesthetic objectives are con- 


sidered unrealistic and unnecessarv. 








pockets 


No part of our larger cities, such 
as Montreal. Toronto, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg, cries more loudly for im- 
provement and redevelopment than 
the obsolete downtown areas with con- 
gested, narrow and abortive streets, 
and empty lots among the imposing 
skyscrapers. Such areas cannot simply 
be zoned. They must be planned to 
the smallest detail in relation to an 
overall scheme so that when buildings 
are demolished and new ones built, 
they become parts of a unified whole 

Every scheme for relieving traffic 
in the central areas of our 


cities will fail until such a far-sighted 


yngestion 


redevelopment plan is made. What one 
property owner in a block may not be 
afford to do bv himself. a 
troup of owners could do with less 


difficulty by participating in a com- 


aDle to 








mon plan. For such an undertaki: 
there is sufficient legislative pow 


under the Planning Acts of many >f 


the provinces, to enable a city to by 
up a sufficient amount of land, rep! n 
it as a unified whole and then resel! it 
to the original owners or interesicd 
developers. Unfortunately, neither ‘h¢ 
city administrations nor the business- 
men of the Cowntown areas have \et 
shown the courage or the imagination 
to follow through such a_ project. 
Business is still too good for the a\er- 
age man to realize that our Ja ve 
cities are strangling themselves. 

We have as yet in Canada no 
Rockefellers. Morgans or Mellons \ ho 
are prepared to participate in rede- 
velopment projects of the kind which 
were built recently in New York, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Our rich 
citizens very seldom leave land, build- 
ings or funds to a municipality for 
public improvement projects. Mos! ot 
them believe in immortalizing their 
names by leaving their fortunes to 
charitable organizations. 

The creation of the Rockefeller 
Centre or the redevelopment of the 
Golden Triangle in Pittsburgh and the 
Chinese Wall Area in Philadelphia 
were cooperative efforts of property 
owners and the municipal administra- 
tion, of individuals and corporations, 
by coordinating in a_ business-like 
manner economic pursuits with func- 
tional and aesthetic objectives. 

There is also a lack of interest at 
the Federal and Provincial levels of 
government in assisting Our Cities to 
improve and develop their decaying 
centres. In Chicago, Detroit and San 
Francisco, hundreds of millions were 
provided by the senior governments 
for redevelopment projects. 

We may add that little interest has 
been shown by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in the design and setting ot 
public buildings. Recent Dominion 
buildings in Ottawa are reproductions 
of a formalistic architectural language 
that does not reflect either today’s or 
tomorrow’s working and living te- 
quirements in relation to their func- 
tion within the fine Capital Pla 

The time has come when we should 
ask what function bureaucracy has in 
the building of our cities. Will it be 
the master or the servant? The expand- 
ed officialdom in charge of planning 
the growth and redevelopment o! ou! 
cities has not come forward yet with 
one creative Bureaucrats are 
mainly interested in controlling the 
creative efforts of others and operat- 
ing under rules designed for acmin- 
istration rather than inspiration The 
planning and building of our cites! 
in an uneasy state of internal c flict 
between governments and prival. en 
terprise. 

How can we, under so many fo ndh 
caps, come to a happy conclusia t 
improving our cities? Obvious! 
cannot here explore every aspe 
such a complex problem, but we can 
sum up by saying that our cities wl 
be improved only if the voters f oul 
the terms by which such imp ove- 
ments can be achieved and ave 
those terms. They will then elect -1vic 


idea. 


administrations capable of car )ing 
out improvement = programs. [his 
would require a nation-wide educ..v/on 

but it 


of taxpayers and governments, 
has been done successfully elsew iicre- 
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TRAVEL MAY De Oroadening to 
e : 2 me. hut if 18 narrowing to me 
| some. OU WIS Na; ne tO me 
> =e th; lil > l 
| Mere 1S anvthing ikelV tO make 
[ i MIS It is Deing forced 
i 1O [ 7 = : 
} t ve for a score of hours in the 
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1 her ¢ ned-eun himman 
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\ u 
tor 
\ of 4 
hel ear. without doing t on Vaca- 
to Travelling by plane is also unre- 
\ l trips are 
ler s ler 
the t L to -$1zZed 
the st anvbodyv but the clerk 
pn yaugage scaies. the nostess and tne 
erty supercilious ch: ter behind the re- 
\tra- servation GeSK 
lions But give me train. On t 
ke cs Cl Hy on } A vern nt tr p \ r 
ne- er, the whole human race comes 
t at the seams. and ire 
vt more ical specimens per cubic 
s ol f find in the Metro- 
s to polita These range fron 
ing the garrulous drunk in the 
oom to the tweedy spinsters in the 
ver ' ; 
u - 
ents 
\N 
d 
d sum who smokes two-for-fifteen 
re, cigars and pretends he’s a_ big-time 
a Operator in venetian blinds fron 
a Gruesome Gulch, Ontario 
oes Having just returned from my an- 
~* = ° 
a pilgrimage to the Eastern sea- 
: 0 d I feel ready and able to look 
nae e Canadian train traveller with 
ndiced eve, and discuss him (and 
= with malice aforethought. After 
: ( ving them for several davs | 


a onvinced that most of them had 





n¢ trips financed by fed-up neigh- 
ling 3 dD ind friends. and that almost a 
our em are phonier than the veal 
vith S + In a chicken sandwich 

are t get me wrong: I /tke 

the ¥ train. I'm the bi 

rat- { intry when it comes to 

nin- l N a train window at ruminat 
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SIS village idiots grin- 
flict flag-station plat- 
en all its own. When 
{ tside view pall tr IS alw s 
id t e inside. 
Il 2 an unpredictable person who 
we C and goes when the mood 
ol ° I neglected to reserve sleep- 
can <Ommodations between Toron- 
Wl t Montreal] (Or anywhere else 
ou K matter) and as a consequence 
Me id myself reclining for four 
ep : n those shelves beneath the 
vic Ce that are known as upper 
me be Of course, can always 


you 


Ci night-prowling 


Ppassen gers 





on ‘ 1s 
; Wit tled-up gum wrappers from 
t it thi : 
MUS nt Of vantage. 
re - 


of Montreal it was just my 
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Behind The Election’s Statistics 


hedge their bets in politics. In Fed- 
eral elections, during the long ascen- 
dancy of the Conservative party under 
Sir John Macdonald, the Conserva- 
tives usually carried a majority of the 
seats in Ontario; but in provincial 
elections, Liberal Milnistries under 
Edward Blake and Sir Oliver Mowat 
were kept steadily in power. In those 
days the voters of Ontario evidently 
felt that it was desirable not to have 
the same party in power at Ottawa 
ind at Queen’s Park. On August 10, 
their modern successors and also the 


tiiGCil 
New Brunswick, who in a 





voters of 














province election held a vear ago 
stron:iv favored the Conservative 
party, seem to have been imbued with 
the same idea. 

8 THE MANNER Of the Liberal suc- 
cess impairs the chances of any 
serious headway with two important 
e 1s. [ 1g the campaign, almost 
1e Only explicit pledge about reforms 
given by Prime Minister St. Laurent 
Vas he would persevere in his 
e s secure the acquiescence of 
e p ces fo formula which 
elp ¢ mend her consti- 
Vy domestic ject 

oo nee 

spec subcommittee 

C Sted 0 tne ist 

y \ Addie [orl 
NE eac greeme t. Before 
e last nege ons broke down, the 





‘ NOX 
ae ae 
s 
Sen 
‘ 
Uepe ~~ — ee Kaen D = sma 
SS et or ay eer er ye 
Se r Crerar can prevent it from 
Deing regarded 5 ne public as a 
servile creature e Governme 
: 
can be taken granted t 
he Libe party will hold mower for 
< = > re 2 rs ~ + Tae the 








that the operations of mortality will 
have reduced the present Conservative 
contingent to two or three. For «!l 
practical purposes the Senate will have 
its membership monopolized by Lib- 


erals. Mr. St. Laurent must realize 
that some action must be taken to ie- 
vive the prestige of the Senate and 
save it froma becoming an object of 
general derision. 

There have been unconfirmed ;e- 
ports that the Prime Minister has 
toyed with the idea of permitting the 
three parties in opposition to nom- 
inate suitable persons for the 12 seats 
now vacant. If he carried out this 
idea, he would presumably allot the 
seats to the other parties in propor- 
tion to the popular vote secured by 
each. An allotment on this basis 
would give the Conservatives eight 
seats in the Senate, the CCF three and 
the Social Creditors one. While it 
would produce some improvement of 
the present farcical situation, it would 
a makeshift palliative, and it 
me 


assent ol 


only be 
is by no means certain that the Pr 
Minister could secure the 
the rank and file of his party to such 


rep 





erosit\ 


tion, that the 

















e ee Cc cst s e « po 

scendaney for the Upper House, and 

he ‘re t io 7 bh Jicmissed 
Ci Cia c 4 > we - . uisill cu. 








trons Mr Str 


would contemplate sucn a in 





whar the yweht do ts to reserve 
what tMhevV mugnt do is to re 
haif of the seats in ™ 


‘ 
e 
nominees and 
v 


their own f if 
other half to be filled by the provin 
cial legislatures. They would then de 
ssured of keeping a Liberal majority 
the Senate and the other parties 
would have reasonable representation 
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But we not need Masaniello, 


do 


because we are already independent; 
d furthermore we do not approve 


of riots as a means of settling dis- 


putes. But is it not possible to work 
I 


up a little spirit on behalf of some- 
thing else than independence, and 


is it not possible to work it off by 
something other than riots? 

case of Lillihurlero. 
We might think it an amiable. com- 


monplace sort of tune, though Pur- 


Consider the 


cell used it handsomely enough in 
The Gordian Knot Unty'd, and it ap- 
pears 1n Thre Be g gar’s Ope ra, too. 


f 


Stevenson tells us that the pirates 
whistled that tune, and when I first 


read Treasure Island, | used to ponder 


deeply on its peculiar name, made 
one the less peculiar by think- 


my 
as accented on the third syl- 
ale. But when General Talbot 


Ireland in 


ing it Was 
Was 


made Governor of 1686, 


this odd little tune made its appear- 
ce with a set of odd little words: 


aost hear de 


Ho! roder Teague “ 





cre 
Li (rier Nulilen-a-la 
Dat é Na ha €@ dad new deptille 
l irle? Puille n-a-la 
\ Ms Irish was then follow- 
ed bv eight bars of mixed leros, bul- 
ens s and what-not. Not much 
sense s ever been made of it ex- 


No- 


pt in one important particular 


Xody mistook it for anything but a 
Protes song of battle. Bishop 
Burnet. who was alive at the time, 
savs 1e whole army and at last the 


peop soth in the citv and country 





vere singing it, and perhaps never 

qd so siigh ning so great an 
effect Certainly the effect was al- 
nost to sing Jam II off his tl 
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Letter from Montreal 





Controlling Ottawa From Both Sides 


go THE DAY AFTER the Federal elec- 
tion, The Gazette ran a_ story 
under the headline, “Voting Here Like 
Sunday in Toronto.” Most of us 
thought the headline inaccurate, for 
Toronto on the Sabbath cannot pos- 
sibly seem as apathetic as we were 
on the day of this last election. 

Montreal, once a turbulent election 
town, acted on August 10 as though 
she thought the whole business of es- 
tablishing a new parliament in Ottawa 
Was an unnecessary bore. Up _ till 
5 p.m. only 40 per cent of the eligible 
voters had cast their ballots, and when 
the polls closed two hours later it was 
learned that barely 60 per cent ot 
those on the lists had bothered to 
visit the booths. Business went on as 
usual and crowds were small and 
quiet. Only seven arrests were made 
in connection with the election—two 
for impersonation and five for the 
customary Montreal crime of stealing 
a ballot box. The only incident even 
approximating a riot occurred when 
the voting was over and the trend had 
declared itself. A mob of about a 
hundred men wrecked the home ot 
Jean-Paul Boisjoly, the defeated Con- 
servative candidate in Montreal - St. 
Mary, but their wrath was not caused 
by Mr. Boisjoly’s failure to get himself 
elected. “We want our pay!” was the 
war cry with which they stormed his 
house. 

Of course, all Canada knew the 
Grits were going to get in, and the 
only question to be settled was the 
strength of the opposition. In Mont- 
real there was no doubt even about 
that. We had known all along how 
Quebec was going to vote, and we 
had been virtually certain that Quebec 
was going to control the entire elec- 
tion. So when the results were in, we 
were surprised to learn that the Con- 
servatives had managed to win even 
a single contest among the 21 ridings 
in the Island of Montreal. 

It was not the rain in our part of 
the country, still less was it the fact 
that polling day was deliberately set 
in the middle of the holiday season, 
that caused so many Montrealers 
to be bored with the very fact of the 
election. It was something much more 
fundamental than that. 

Quebec 
intuitively, and now puts into auto- 
matic practice, a voting formula which 
is rapidly changing the pattern of 
democratic government in Canada. 
Though everyone in the country 
knows that the Canadiens put an al- 
most solid bloc of Liberals into the 
Federal house, thus establishing a 
claim on the government greater than 
any other province can match, few 
people outside Quebec seem to realize 
that there is another equation in the 
voting formula. French-Canada elects 
Maurice Duplessis’ Union Nationale 
to power within the province (ultra- 
Conservative though Union Nationale 
may be), and this apparent contradic- 


Province has discovered 


tion in political attitudes suits the 
Canadiens so well that the formula 
promises to continue indefinitely. 

The Union Nationale, though many 
people outside Quebec do not seem to 
realize it, is nothing more than a re- 
vamped version of the old Tory Parti 
Bleu, to which hundreds of thousands 
of Canadiens have been devoted for 
nearly a century. With the Rouges in 
power in Ottawa, and the Bleus in 
power within the province, French 
Canada is the only part of the nation 
which feels it has an adequate opposi- 
tion. For Union Nationale fights and 
wins under the slogan that it is the 
Canadien’s champion against the en- 
croachments of the very Federal 
government which the Canadien bloc 
so uniquely dominates. What interest 
has Quebec in Mr. Drew’s Conser- 
vatives, when it has Mr. Duplessis’ 
Conservatives to oppose the federal 
Liberals? In other words, the uncanny 
political shrewdness of French Can- 
ada has invented a technique which 
enables it to control Ottawa from both 
sides of the fence. 

Ironically but logically, Mr. St. 
Laurent and Mr. Duplessis now have 
a vested interest in one another. 
Should the federal Liberals be defeat- 
ed, the Duplessis government would 
almost certainly fall in Quebec. Con- 
trariwise, should Quebec oust Union 
Nationale, the federal Liberals would 
have serious cause for alarm. What- 
ever sentiments Mr. Duplessis and 
Mr. St. Laurent may feel towards one 
another personally or towards each 
other’s parties, as practical politicians 
they must surely be aware that each is 
in the other’s debt. 

This Quebec voting formula has 
become the most important political 
development in Canada since Con- 
federation. As long as it lasts, the 
Liberals are sure to rule in Ottawa 
and most of the other provinces will 
intensify their recent, seemingly in- 
voluntary, attempts to copy Quebec’s 
master formula. In other words, they 
will give the federal Liberals a limited 
majority, while at the same time they 
elect locally whatever splinter group 
pleases them—Social Credit, CCF or 
the Conservatives as the case may be. 
But these local splinter groups will be 
isolated in a way Union Nationale is 
not, for thev will have no claim what- 
ever on the federal government. 

Obviously, our Federal parliament 
will eventually become a mockery of 
a parliament if the Quebec formula is 
practised indefinitely. But on election 
day in Montreal we knew it was going 
to be practised this year, and now that 
the election is over, we know it will 
continue to be practised unless and 
until a new species of party arises or 
the Federal Conservatives reform 
themselves out of recognition. 

Let us not hunt under beds for a 
scapegoat. The Quebec voting formula 
is the direct product of years of Con- 
servative ignorance and folly. The 


Federal Tories rode roughshod over 
French Canada in the First World 
War. When R. B. Bennett was in 
power they did nothing to mend the 
fences their predecessors had broken 
so wantonly. All through the Second 
World War they gave Quebec the in)- 
pression that they were willing 0 
split the cowntry in two if this ma 
oeuvre would oust Mackenzie Kins, 
After the war they chose a leader wio 
had made so many uncomplimenta:y 
remarks about French Canada that 
all the Liberals had to do was to cig 
into the newspaper files, produce the 
deadly statements and read them 
aloud in the hustings. The fact that 
Mr. Drew had actually changed iis 
attitude toward Quebec profited hm 
nothing. After all, the provincial mot- 
to is still Je me souviens. 


M4 WHETHER or not the Conse 
# tives can do anything to save 
their party has become one of Cana- 
da’s favorite guessing games. The in- 
swer is too easy unless they realize 
that Quebec holds the key to their 
future and that their case is hopeless 
until they persuade this province to 
change its voting formula. To do so 
they must convince French Canada 
that they understand and genuinely 
respect the Canadien point of view 
Perhaps their only hope is to choose 
a Canadien Bleu as their federal 
leader. In such an eventuality, the) 
might just possibly crack the solid 
bloc of Quebec’s Liberals in a federal 
election after Mr. St. Laurent retires 
Anyway, that’s why Montreal on 
election day lacked even the mild ex- 
citement enjoyed by Toronto, where 
individual Conservatives seemed to 
put up a good fight. So far as we were 
concerned, the election was pointless 
We knew that Mr. St. Laurent was as 
safe as Casey Stengel were his Yan- 
kees up against the Hackensack fire 
brigade in a title series. 


HUGH MACLENNAN 
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ROOM” 


A Chapter in Literary History 


HIS IS NOT a review of any one 
8) ok, but the summary of a 
sit) ion, a trend now passing—an 
am: fication of the term “timid aca- 
der cism” that I applied a while 
ago .o the work of a large group of 
pov. and critics at work in the United 


» disintegration of the arts began 
in ope toward the end of the last 
century and in America at about the 
time of the First World War. So- 


ca Modernism may range in its 
manifestations from complete abstrac- 
tionism to the most painstaking 
images, but throughout its entire dis- 
persion it has one general basis: the 


aesthetes’ doctrine of Art for Art’s 
sake. The corollary of this doctrine 
is the notion that the artist is a kind 
of initiate or mage and that he should 
hold in disdain the thought of ad- 
dressing more than a few disciples. 
Again, it follows that direct commu- 
nication in art must diminish to the 
vanishing point. This phenomenon in 
art and poetry is not new; we have its 
counterparts in the abracadabrists who 
haunted the Alexandrian Library and, 
some centuries later, flourished in 
Byzantium. 

lust as the passing of a legitimate 
monarchy makes way for an illegiti- 
mate dictator, so the revolt against 
traditional form eventually breeds its 
own formalisms, much more repres- 


sive than those they supplanted. The 
m of any language has evolved in 
accordance with phonetics, and no 
poe’ who has really mastered a tra- 

technique ever looked for a 
subst tute for it. Without going into 
th neiple of “cadenced” verse that 
dk ped from “free” verse and was 


n vehicle of the Imagist school 
1915, we may point out that 
lar more artificial and pedantic 


fo han the strictest metre. It is as 
tr | people took away the banks 
ot ver, then, finding the result to 
be re swamp, rechannelled the 
" into irrigation ditches, which 


ficult to dig, even more so to 
n, and, finally, were unrelated 
atural watercourse. 
poetry and criticism are so 
¢ dat present, we must point 
a parallel to the academicism 
mm poetry is visible in the new 
Cr which abandons traditional 
ip in favor of a pedantry of 


against poetic tradition 
ttacks the outer forms first, 
lore lasting effect is on com- 
on. Amy Lowell and her 
Who initiated the attack on 
ied Bastille of prosody, are 
irchaic and unreadable. But 
tne ‘nce of Ezra Pound and T. S. 


f ¢ emergence of which may be 

the publication of The Waste 

re 1922, is more significant than 
Cc 


ipitation of the iambic foot. 
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The Waste Land has served as a kind 
of Old Testament for the neo-aesthetes 
during the past thirty years; their New 
Testament has been Mr. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets, the Oriental quality of 
which has evoked almost as much 
popularity as Kahlil Gibran’s The 
Prophet, which it greatly resembles. 

Whether Mr. Eliot’s influence has 
been beneficial or damaging to the 
art of poetry remains, in spite of ef- 
forts to close it, an open question. 
Certainly the poet and his work are 
held in an awe that makes a lack of 
admiration seem heretical, and his 
influence, though waning, has been 
huge. 

The Waste Land was a postwar con- 
fession of inability to accept a part in 
the reconstruction of a world too 
repellent to be worth salvaging. Part 
of a general drift into despair, like 
the Spenglerian theory of history, the 
diffusion of Freudian materialism, and 
the Marxian hypnosis, it offered indi- 
rectly to sensitive minds one door of 
escape: the contemplation of the past. 
Drawing the curtains against a Jand- 
scape too hideous for notatior except 
by ironic satire, the poet immured 
himself in his library and_ private 
chapel. 


i IN THE 1920's, a small group of 

Southern poets calling themselves 
The Fugitives were also seeking an 
escape. There were perhaps a dozen 
in the group, the most important of 
whom were John Crowe Ransom and 
Allen Tate. Mr. Ransom’s poetry was 
admired, and few have been unkind 
about Mr. Tate’s. The Fugitives’ first 
concept was a genteel agrarianism, 
not so unlike the “Pantisocracy” that 
a century and a half earlier had en- 
gaged the imagination of Coleridge 
and Southey. The limitation to the 
dream was a lack of experience in 
practical agriculture. The group pro- 
duced a Manifesto, in which they 
took their stand, some rather brittle 
poetry, and then reached a dead end. 
Where to turn? About 1930 they en- 
listed under the banner of Mr. Eliot 
and switched from poetry to criticism. 

It was, I believe, Mr. Ransom who 
called this group the “new” critics. 
Today it is almost as hard to find a 
professed new critic as a card-carry- 
ing Communist. The group boggled 
at the label especially when they were 
attacked; then they would scatter, and, 
as independent individuals, bring in a 
verdict in favor of the group. The 
label, however, has become general 
for a revived aestheticism together 
with a critical jargon reminiscent of 
a minstrel show. 

Through the issues of December, 
1948, and January and February, 
1949, Chicago’s Poetry magazine, in 
all seriousness, published a “Glossary 
of the New Criticism,” which I fer- 
vently urge all readers to get 


hold of and examine for themselves. 

Though Mr. Eliot’s poetry and 
criticism were the gospel for the new 
critics, he can be held only indirectly 
responsible for the extremes of pedan- 
try to which they went. It is not an 
exact scholarship—far from it. Per- 
haps wisely, the new critics isolate a 
poem without reference to its histor- 
ical background. Symbolism and 
irony are sought after both in com- 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


OISTHLLED OF rriRAne WACKER 
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position and interpretation. The re- 
sult is a studied obscurity in produc- 
tion and appraisal. Meaning, direct 
communication, is eschewed in favor 
of oblique suggestions through irony, 
symbol, and literary reference. The 
result may be explained by the reader 
in any way he chooses. Romanticism 
can go no further. 

The new critics found powerful, if 
not always dependable, allies among 
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certain established poets, such as 
Archibald MacLeish and Conrad 
Aiken, who were shaped by Mr. 
Eliot’s influence. They also recruited 
scores of impressionable or oppor- 
tunistic younger writers, many of 
them teachers in schools and colleges. 
Pedagogy has supplied the neo-aes- 
thetes with their main lever for propa- 
ganda. For example. Mr. Ransom 
teaches at Kenyon College, whence 
issues The Kenyon Review, a critical 
quarterly underwritten by the Rocke- 
teller Foundation. Cleanth Brooks 
Jr. is at Yale, Mr. Tate at Minnesota, 
Richard Blackmur at Princeton, and 
so on. “Stratagem” was a word in 
high favor in the early days of the 
new criticism; everything was a strata- 
gem, from the turning of a phrase to 
the dissemination of the highest opin- 
ion of Ezra Pound. We must confess 
that stratagems served the group well. 
They were able. and, to an extent, 
stil are, to swing public opinion for 
or against a particular book or author 
by team work that reached into the 
columns of the metropolitan book 
sections. The momentum gained by 
their preferences has of late relieved 
them from exertion. Thousands of 
women who never heard of the new 
criticism poured out from the theatre 
after a performance of The Cocktail 
Party in eestatic bewilderment. Such 
was the magic in Mr. Eliot’s name, 
and it must be added the skill of 
the presentation, _ that. although 
George Jean Nathan and John Mason 
Brown might growl in the background, 


this nonsensical play became a one 
Vear’s masterpiece 

he timid academicism of much 
American poetry is the result not only 
of the standards but also the practical 
politics of a group that. until very 
recently. almost controlled our taste 
n poetry. They failed, however, to 
gain the allegiance of any major fig- 
ure. Edwin Arlington Robinson in his 
I 4maranth, 
made fun of them in the character of 
Pink the Poet. Mr. Frost paid for his 
being made the object 


he h) 
Dest Dut 


neolected rh 
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aloofness by 
of a strangely injudicious attack by 
Yvor Winters in the pages of the 
Sewanee Review. Among the younger 
poets, Peter Viereck took his life in 
his hands and defied them. and he 
seems to have survived. In fact. the 
generation now coming to the fore is 
shaking itself free. For twenty vears 
the aesthetes have been in the saddle. 
but Pegasus is stretching, yawning, 
and—can it be horse la ighter? 

It is time to choose an epitaph for 
the new criticism. Drvden’s well- 
known lines (long out of copyright) 


will do: 


All. all of a piece throughout: 
Thy chase had a beast in view. 
Thy wars brought nothing about, 
Thy lovers were al! untrue. 

“Tis well 
And time to begin a new. 


an old age is out. 


RoBert HILtyerR 

(Robert Hillver, whose own volume 
of poetry ts in the tradition of roman- 
ticism, has heen one of the most out- 
spoken critics of obscurity and form- 
writing. His Collected 
Verse won the Pulitzer Prize in 1934 
He has been a professor at Harvard 
University since 1919.) 
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In Brief 


THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST—by Conrad R: } 
ter—pp. 179—McClelland & Stewa 
$2.75 


When John Butler was a four-yc 
old Colonial child in’ the m d- 
eighteenth century, he was captu :d 
by Delawaré Indians and raised id 
loved by them as their own. Ele: en 
years later, under a truce, he \ as 
forced to return to his white pare (s, 
to the confinement of clothes 41d 
rooms and the restrictions of a pec dle 
he had been taught to fear and h te 
The effect on the boy’s mind, iis 
growing consciousness of divi ed 
loyalties and changing concepts of 
justice and right, form the subst. ice 
of the book. 

The harsh subject is relieved by the 
pervasive freshness of river and or- 
est: the author is that rare indivic ual 
—a lover of nature who writes about 
it with style and restraint. This \s a 
fine short novel that can be enjoved 


by all ages. 


SOUTH TO SICILY—by Sean O'Faolain-—pp 
223 illustrated with photographs—Collins 
—$3.25 


This is a book about travel, but tr 
no sense a tripper’s guide to restau- 
rants and tipping. O’Faolain is a true 
traveller who does not merely look 
but searches, seeking the combinations 
of nature and tradition that have pro- 
duced the thing that interests him, and 
seeing man everywhere affected by 
antiquity. Wandering over the hee 
and toe of Italy and on to Sicily, he 
visits both likely and unlikely spots 
which dispose him to discuss archi 
tecture. Frederick II. the Mafia and 
present-day politics, and to evoke 
palace and vinevard, the egregious 
smell of a Neapolitan slum, “Gothic 
vertigo”. “No traveller.” he says 
“can abstract his thoughts for long 
from the acuity of the human pro}- 
lems of these places.” The former 
Irish expatriate is deeply concerned 
with the trials of both Calabrian peas- 
ant, frightened and doubtful of his 
new status as a landowner (land 
being divided and given to the pea» 
antry), and of “the most putrefied 
upper class in all Europe.” 

Meatier than most travel books 
and lightly sauced with Irish 


THE PASSIONATE YEARS—by Caresse | ‘0sby 
—pp. 342 illustrated with photo. aphs 
mostly of the author—Longmans, G -en- 


$6.00 


The autobiography of Polly 
reared in New York and Maine uit 
and first married to a Peabody o' Box 
ton. The “years” of the title are ose 
of the ‘20's she spent in Paris { 
their Ermenonville home, le 4 
with second husband Harry ¢ 
With him she joined the grow) ¢! 
escapists, wrote surrealist p 
quarrelled, loved, gave tabulous vm 
pelan parties and founded the 1 
Sun Press. 

Mrs. Crosby 
name of erotic implication, pick 
make an acrostic with HARRY) és 
surrounded from babyhood with | ual- 
ity in things and people; one « 
results is her superb taste for w. rds, 
which she handles with joy an. Tt 


(Caresse is a c sen 
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7 What she with them is 
in r matter. 


first part of her book, describ- 


Say Ss 


ee : ino er childhood and youth, has a 
ch. ing veracity and possesses sub- 
st and value as a picture of a 
Lia se it of American society of the 
ae ne 1900-20. The remainder is un- 
tu ed sat) .ctory either as a story of a life 
: d ol the history of an epoch. The 
Te: en ( s, through their rich American 
| : ct stion and as publishers of some 
reiits of .¢ most important writers and 
id irt of the time, knew the jeunesse 
ec ole A and douée of two continents. 
h te Bi ie author manages to give to 
ris two hirds of her book little more 
Vi ved de than a social column. Even the 
ts of - om: anecdotes about Ezra Pound, 
ti 1Ce Jar Joyce. D. H. Lawrence or the 
D: entertaining though they are, 
y the di t destroy the over-all impression 
| ‘or of cocktail party chatter. 
icual few Vears ago, referring to a 
about B Sun special edition of Heming- 
5a - In Our Time, a Paris newspaper 
joved i inced “Caresse Crosby has in- 
vented the brassiere and Hemingway”. 
SI} id not invent Hemingway, but 
sh lid patent the brassiere. an 
PP ichievement which, for its effect on 
si the shape of society, must be consid- 
ere creditable. and which some 
: philistines may even think her most 
BE im tant contribution to the world. 
oy: lhe Passionate Years should be an 
ook exciting book for would-be bohemians 
ons ind for all those to whom intimate 
dE illusions to the great and near-great 
and or the life of certain faubourgs of 
1 by P seem delicious. A conformist 
hee ourgeois, Who probably expects an 
ne iutohiography either to entertain him 
Spots greatly or to illuminate the dark cor- 
en ’ f the human heart, mav be for- 
and giN tor taking a long look at the 
oke six-dollar price tag on this one 
ous 
thic 
VS THE LAUGHING STRANGER—by Vina Delmar 
me 250—McLleod—$3.50 
ro)- ‘riter of popular fiction gives 
ner ie st historical novel a Civil War 
1e¢ se Elizabeth Carpenter. crippled 
yeas- d ter of a well-to-do New York 
his a tells the story of her tragic 
dis . Cl her brilliant, withdrawn 
eas fat her brother whose mind is 
fied “ { by memories of the slaughter 
lericksburg, and their grim, un- 
oks cl Ne chatelaine, Aunt Laurel. 
s atmosphere heavy with 
if disaster comes Brandon. 
by A veautiful stranger from the 


hi uth, who brings the already 


en , g plot to a full rolling boi 
Delmar is no darling of the 

ob C it there is much to be said 
lth I le Who can spin a good yarn, 
30s- I does just that; gets on with 
ose ; without letting subtleties of 
characterization obscure its 

lin 0 s. The result in this case is 
sby natic okum. When well 

ot it IS more diverting? 
- " OUR HEART—by Emanue! Gold 
ats ” M.D.—pp. 234 and index—long 
. reen—$4 25 

sel : | lation for anyone wondering 
to rt disease. given in four 
NGS , it the patient wants to know 
d Ne he feels, how he looks to the 
the pny common cardiac ills, and 
ds, wn do about them. The doctor 
re take Ocular tone (some chapter 


er 3, 1953 


headings are “A Stroke By Any Other 
Name” and “Wine, Women, Song and 
Angina”), but his explanations are 
clear, comprehensive and ; 
read. A helpful book, written without 
clinical double-talk. 


Pay 
easy te 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS—b 








Mumford Jones—pp 165—S — 
$4.75 
Samuel Johnson defined happiness 


as felicity and felicity as happiness 
less evasive men from Ph Judaeus 


to eighteenth century philosophes h 


You can do so much more with 


floors of color-happy 


Dominion Lin 
a 
Dalaid 


> +{ n 
(noleum u 





-” 


t 


been trying to define what, according 
the Bill of Rights, all Americans 


to 


nave 


elv-knc 


a4 rig 





ght to pursue. The author, a 
yA 


n literary critic and his- at 


their definitions. 





amusing and 
compilation of the Cook Foundatior 


read; a 


interesting to 


lectures the author recently deliv 


the University of 


Michigan 


ere pursues 
nning with happiness as determin- THE LEDGER IS KEPT—by Raymond Postgote 
he. he a 3 Re ae —pp. 223—Michael Joseph—$275 
vt S © cites Cases). Ne traces 
ugN Maverick. of the Mi S 
S p <4 WS Chelle ) 
I Out-statlo whe C ( C de e 
CLO mic success. in ’ p ducec oO r eC xpects t 
Stir ng hook. sche with tist he had k < tude O 
Deing eithe strus ra ford. Opposite him ir e¢ g 
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a man who turns out to be Chief In- 
spector Holly, and when they reach 
Chellerton both become involved in 
investigating a leakage of top-secret 
information, as well as a death that 
seemed perfectly normal, but yet .. . 

This is a superior crime novel with 
a plausible plot, a new method of 
murder, and some highly cultivated 
talk. The characterization is brilliant. 
First-rate in every way. 


Ravi. 


THE PECKING ORDER—by Mark Kennedy— 
pp. 278—Reginald Saunders—$4.50. 


A day in the life of a Negro boy 
in Chicago, running wild with his 
companions. Brilliantly written. The 
dialogue suggests the inflection of the 
Negro voice as Well as the idiom of 
Negro speech. The subject is a mor- 
bid piece of child-psychology which 
will interest those who read novels for 
more than diversion. M.A. H. 


THE ELIZABETHAN WOMAN—by Carrol Cam- 
den—pp. 271, with 30 pp. of notes and an 
index— illustrated with plates and wood- 
cuts—Burns & MacEachern—$5.50 


In all ages a staggering amount 
of nonsense has been spoken and 
written about women; it is only in 
comparatively recent times, however, 
that women themselves have joined 
in this clamor. In the age of the first 
Elizabeth comment upon women was 
almost wholly the work of men, and 
heavy work they made of it. In The 
Elizabethan Woman an American 
scholar, Professor Carroll Camden, 
has gathered together a great amount 
of curious, learned and sometimes 
elaborately silly opinion on his sub- 
ject from the works of Elizabethan 
men. John Wing, in The Crowne 
Coniugall gives his judgment that all 
that there 1s to be said about women 
may be gathered under three head- 
ings—Mystical, Natural and Matri- 
monial: without clinging too closely 
to this scheme Mr. Camden gives us 
a picture of the Elizabethan woman 
that is at Once amusing and scholarly. 

The author is of the opinion that 
the differences between the Eliza- 
bethan woman and her mediaeval 
grandmother are attributable in chief 
to the Renaissance and the rise of the 
middle class. Undoubtedly this is true, 
but we may question whether it is the 
whole truth. The Elizabethan woman 
continually astonished her father, her 
lover and her husband: her improved 
education, her escape from the low 
esteem in which mediaeval theology 
kept her, the example of a sovereign 
woman to whom men must bow the 
knee all gave her a new certainty in 
her dealings with men; but have not 
women always been astonishing men? 

First-rate feminine minds are by no 
means uncommon but the impact of 
such a mind—fresh, intuitive and 
realistic—on the more cumbrous male 
intellect usually creates astonishment. 
The Elizabethan woman spoke her 
mind more freely than her grand- 
mother: we need not therefore assume 
that she thought more wisely than her 
grandmother, or less wisely than her 
daughters of today. 

This is a book of rich interest, 
handsomely produced and pleasingly 
written. Little in it will be completely 
new to readers who have made a study 





of the Elizabethan age, but the fo. us 
of the book and its completeness ¢ ve 
it a special value. The Elizabet! in 
woman was an alert, pragmatic | 1d 
ingenious woman. And what is m -re 
interesting than that? R D. 


Chess Problem 


g ONE OF THE GREAT moment. in 
two-move problem progress on, 
was the achievement in 1920, jo: itl 
by A. J. Fink of San Francisco nd 
Ua Tane of Tahiti, of the maxi: um 
of eight self-blocks. Prior to | 19 
there existed only one cumbers..me 
two-mover with seven self-blocks. by 
F. Gamage of the U.S.A. With the 
field for exploration open to (od 
Companions composers, they  »ro- 
duced some highly interesting » osi- 
tions, culminating in the maxi:mum 
one, which astonishingly is a mutate 
with a familiar classic key. 

Still more amazing was Ua Tune’s 
belief that the position is of super- 
natural origin. The story goes that 
after making several seven-blockers, 
he figured eight possible and wrote 
to Fink. The maximum position came 
to Fink in a dream, but without an 
orthodox key. When this imperfect 
version reached Ua Tane, he studied 
it carefully, and next night he hit on 
the kev, also in a dream! At least the 
problem is proof enough that some- 
one was “inspired”. 


Problem No. 29, by A. J. Fink 
and Ua Tane 


Black—Nine Pieces. 





White—Eleven Pieces. 
White to play and mate in t 


Fight self-blocks were also ac ‘eve 
by R. Olsson in 1934, all work 12"! 
a threat problem. Unfortunat the 
key takes a flight: 

White: K on KR2; Q on Ki 4:8 
on QB6; B on Q2; Kts on QR> ane 
K1; Ps on QB4, QBS and K4. ack 
K on QS; Rs on QKt5 and K1. 8 on 
K7; Kts on QRS and QB8; °s 0 
Q3, KB2, KB6 and KR3. Mate | {we 

The key-move is 1.Q-B4, th: stem 
ing 2.P-K5 mate. 


Solution of Problem No. + 


1.K-R4, KtxP; 2.Kt-K3ch_ ele 
1.K-R4, Kt-QI or K2; 2.K-Kt ete 
1.K-R4, Kt-K4;  2.Kt-K3ch, te 
I.K-R4, Kt-R4; 2.Kt-K6, etc. | --R4. 
PxP; 2.Kt-Q7, etc. 1.K-R4, K AD: 
2.KxKt, etc. 7 
“CEN AUR 
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lassev-Harris would merge with 
arry Ferguson Companies of 
id came as a complete surprise 
investment world, which is 
well supplied with rumors of 


mpending changes, and has evoked a 
t of comment and surmise on a 


i| which will be submitted to 
Harris stockholders for ap- 


soon. 


surprise Was more complete be- 
of the evident downtrend in 
mplement sales on this con- 
After a decade of farm pros- 
unequalled in history, during 
\merican tarmers from 1942 
52. bought) $17.9 _ billion 
m equipment, $2.6 billion in 
one, drought, crop surpluses 
clining prices for farm prod- 
ve combined to cut sales of 
juipment by 15 to 30 per cent. 
icon cut-backs have affected 
nufacturers from the giant 
ional Harvester, which  sup- 
out 25 per cent of the market, 
suppliers like Timken Roller 
International Harvester has 
duction at all but two of. its 
ts. Their farm implement and 
plants have been especially 
by the drop in farmers’ buy- 
er. This has led to slow sales 
er excessive inventories. Mas- 
is reported recently that vol- 
s running about 15 per cent 
vels of a year ago. 
d against this background, the 
merger seems worthy otf 
na little conjecture. What are 
tages to both sides? To find 
es, let us examine the history, 
t sales records and balance 
both companies. 
Ferguson Tractor was the 
ld of Harry W. Ferguson, 
inventor who started a revo- 
the farm implement business. 
years ago in Ulster, he effec- 
ombined his interest in ma- 
with his father’s love for the 


\ 


land. In 1900 he opened a car sales 
agency and repair shop in Belfast. In 
1911, he and several associates took 
over an automobile agency in Ireland 
that became the country’s largest. 

In World War I, Ferguson ‘Was as- 
signed by the British Government to 
Oversee the use of tractors in North- 
ern Ireland. From the observations he 
made then of the faults of the ineffi- 
cient machines of that day, he devel- 
oped the Ferguson system which made 
tractor and implement a unit This 
machine was manufactured by the 
Ford Motor Company trom 1939 to 
1947 under the famous hardshake 
agreement between Ferguson and 
Henry Ford, which made Ferguson 
the only partner Ford had ever had 
after he gained full control of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

This alliance was broken in 1947 
and was followed by the $341,600,000 
patent infringement suit brought by 
Ferguson against Ford and other de- 
fendants. The suit was settled on 
April 9, 1952. The Fergusor interests 
were awarded $9,250,000 in a con- 
sent judgment against Ford ind Dear- 
born Motors. 


In 1946 the Ferguson organization, 
with Ford manufacturing facilities, 
was selling 27 per cent of the trac- 
tors of less than 30 hp. in America. 
The break occurred in November, 
1946. when the Ford Motor Com- 
pany advised Ferguson that it would 
stop making the Ferguson tractor. 
In June of 1947 production ended 
and Ford, through its subsidiary, the 
Dearborn Motor Company, continued 
independent manufacture. Ferguson 
claimed that Henry Ford II demanded 
70 per cent control in 1946 and that 
Ford. from 1947 to 1950, made $40 
million profit out of its own Dear- 
born Motors operation. Henry Ford 
Il. in rebuttal, said the  Ford- 
Ferguson relationship had cost Ford 
$25 million, had made Ferguson a 
multi-millionaire and, as the agree- 
ment could be broken by either party 





at will, Ford had terminated it. After 
the court decision, the Ford Com- 
pany stated that the judgment would 
not affect any Ford tractors now in 
use Or any current model 8-N that 
the Ford Company continued to pro- 
duce. The changes, along with other 
improvements, would be incorporated 
in 1953 Model tractors. 

At last report, Ferguson, as chair- 
man and president of Harry Fergu- 
son Incorporated, controlled H. Fer- 
guson Holding Limited by his owner- 
ship of 22,352 shares (94 per cent) 
of the 5 per cent second preferred 
stock and 619.400 shares (72 per 
cent) of the common stock. 

Net sales increased from $32,550,- 
739 in 1949, when a deficit of $368,- 
251 was incurred, to $70,967,337 in 
1952, when net income was $4,009,- 
859. The latter figure included a non- 
recurring credit of $4,519,620 from 
litigation, so that net income without 
this was estimated at $1,185,114. It 
is evident therefore that the operation 
Was not very profitable. 

Out of each $100 of sales, the com- 
pany had a net income of 72 cents 
in 1950, 61 cents in 1951 and $1.66 
in 1952. By comparison, Massey- 
Harris had $9.10, $6.60 and $4.80, 
and International Harvester $7.10, 
$4.90 and $4.60 


It is evident from the 1951 balance 
sheet of the American Company that 
serious difficulties were being encoun- 
tered. Current assets stood at $12,- 
142,927 of which $10,337,110 were 
inventory. Working capital stood at 
$6,201,708 which, by the excess of 
inventory over working capital from 
the accepted safe ratio of one to one, 
showed the company was in rather a 
precarious position. The credit of 
$4.519,.620 placed the company on a 
much sounder footing, as the balance 
sheet shows cash increased to $2,385,- 
027 and U.S. government securities at 
$4,485,880. This brought working 
capital up to $10,443,632 and achieved 
a balance with the inventory of 
$10,089,654. : 

It is evident from the financial re- 
ports that the company is operating 
on a very thin margin of profit. This 
was due to the fact that the company 
had very little production facilities 
of its own and all components had 





Miller Servsc 


HARRY WEFERGUSON 


to be manufactured by numerous sup- 
piiers. It had only 778 employees. 
Let us now look at the Massey- 
Harris operation. Massey-Harris is 
one of Canada’s oldest firms. The 
Massey firm was begun by H. A. 
Massey in 1847 at Newcastle, On- 
tario; A. Harris, Son & Company was 
organized at Beamsville, Ont., in 1857. 





lobr 
JAMES S. DUNCAN 


These merged in 1891, and since then 
Massey-Harris has grown to be one 
of the largest farm implement com- 
panies in the world. 

A glance through the annual re- 
ports of Massev - Harris shows that 
since 1950 net sales have increased 
from $164,128.198 in 1950, to $197.- 
362.551 in 1951 and $224,806,540 in 
1952. However the net profit dipped 
from $15,015.803 in 1950 to $13.- 
103,721 in 1951 and $10,868.600 last 
year. Inventory has grown’ from 
$53.670.428 in 1950 to $80.232.309 
in 1951 and to $83,286,370 in 1952 
Working capital has kept pace. in- 
creasing from $83,366,640 in 1950 
to $101,598,515 in 1952. 

Working capital has been increased 
mainly by additions to the funded 
debt, of which the most recent was 
a $5 million, 20-year 4 per cent note 
issue, due Mar. 1, 1973. 

For more than a decade. James S 
Duncan, first as President and later 
as Board Chairman, has done much 
to add to the stature of the Massev- 
Harris Company, and he has increased 
it still more with this latest merger. 

While there are many details lack- 
ing in the proposal to merge the two 
companies, there appear to be con- 
siderable advantages to both sides 
For Ferguson, it means he will 
the largest single shareholder in 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson with 1,805,- 
055 shares at an approximate price 
of $8. 


With equipment sales apparently 


on the downward side, as the farm 


be 


cycle continues in its declining phase 
it is evident that the Ferguson Com- 
pany is not in the strongest financial 
position to withstand the pressures 
of intensive competition for the avail- 
able markets. Production is now 
rated at about 100 units per day, as 
compared with 300 per day during 
part of 1952. This drop is partly due 
to the loss of manufacturing facilities 
and sales outlets which had former!\ 
been provided by the Ford Company 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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SERVICE 


Investors To Industry 


Capital requirements of 
corporations usually 


Investors are invited to 
avail themselves of any of 


to call upen change with business con- 


ditions. Plant expansion, 
modernization of existing 
plant or more working 
often mean more 


our services, 
us for recommendations 
regarding the purchase or 
The ex- 


To 
| 
} 
| 
| sale of securities 
perience we have gained in capital 


profits. 


the selection of sound 


securifies over a period of We shall be pleased to 
without cost or 


you obligation to you, methods 


fifty vears is available to deenakes 
of providing additional 
Orders accepted for execu- funds for your particular 


tion on all stock exchanges. need. 
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Your Will... 


and two wise precautions 


(1) Have your will carefully drawn by your lawyer. 


(2) Name Chartered Trust as executor in that will. 


Consult om experienced trust officers for advice 


and information. There ts no obligation. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


388 St. James St. West 
MONTREAL 


Clair Ave. West 
TORONTO 


20 St 





34 King St. West 
TORONTO 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton + London 


Winnipeg Regina Calgary + Vancouver 
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H. 5, GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
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Shell Oil 


24 AFTER READING your article on 
the Royal Dutch/Shell Group I 
have become very interested in this 
stock. Would you explain what foreign 
withholding must 
pay and what currency dividends are 
paid in? Also, what difference in yield 
is there hetween the Shell Oil stock 
listed in New York and Royal Dutch 
shares? My broker thinks the listed 
Shell stock is the better one to buy. 
Ce as 

The shares of Royal Dutch, which 
represent a 60 per cent interest in 
the Group's holdings, are 
“over the counter” by a number of 
New York houses. The New York, or 
sub-shares, are issued by the Chase 
National Bank there and dividends 
are paid in U.S. currency by them. 

As the head office of the company 
is in Holland, the 15 per cent with- 
holding tax is the only one to be paid. 
This, depending upon your income 
tax status, may be reclaimed, as you 
will see upon study of an income tax 
form. 

Shell Oil is currently selling at 76 
on the “big board”. At this price the 
vield from the $3.00 dividend is 3.9 
per cent. Royal Dutch is quoted at 
2912-3034 and the yield on last year’s 
dividend of $1.70 is 5.6 per cent. 

As each share of Roval Dutch is 
equivalent to approximately 1/5 of a 
share of Shell Oil of America, or 
roughly $15 at present market, and 
has a higher vield, there seems to be 
little ground for argument as to which 
stock to hold. If $15 of the present 
price of Royal Dutch is represented 
hy the interest in Shell of America, 
then a lot of assets and earning power 
can be bought very cheaply with the 


balance of the price. 


taxes a Canadian 


Vancouver. 


Wilrich Petroleums 
give me your opinion 


ej WOULD YO 
of Wurich Petroleums Ltd., as a 


speculation at current price around 50 


cents J. Sy Toronto 


From current market action Wilrich 
appear to be too attractive as 
a speculation here. With heavy supply 
above 60 cents only a limited 
advance seems possible at the present 


time. 


does not 


evident 


i ood 


i PLEASE GIVE me your opinion on 
Wood Alexander Ltd. UW hat are 


the prospects of this company? Would 


{/exander 


vou advise buying it now? Do you 
consider it a “growth” stock?—J. J., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Wood Alexander is primarily a 
wholesaler of heavy hardware tor 
industrial, public utility and lumber 
camp use. In addition, a complete line 
of items tor supplying the retail hard- 
Ware trade is carried. 

As the hardware business tends to 
be a localized affair and is greatly 
dependent upon the levels of con- 


traded, 


& 
struction and heavy industry act vity 


the prospects for this company ap pear 
both as to “gro \th" 
and earning power. Gross sales ‘ave 
held it in the five to seven million dol- 


rather limited 


lar range since 1948. 

The stock has reflected this hy 
staying in a narrow range between § 
and 7!'2 since it was listed in Muy of 
1952 and it is currently quoted ai 53 
As earnings per share dipped trom 
$1.34 in 1951 to $0.99 in 195 
could decline further, the stock does 
not appear too attractive for invest. 
ment at the present time. 


Cavalcade Petroleum 


@ I WOULD appreciate any inform 
tion concerning Cavalcad  Pe- 
troleums Ltd. as to the worth of 
stock and any recent activity o 
sequence.—T. L. H., Detroit, Mic} 

At last report, Cavalcade had not 
engaged in any drilling activities since 
1951. The company holds 3,200 acres 
in the Dina area of Alberta and has 
a 20% interest in 30,000 acres 
western Saskatchewan. One well was 
completed at Dulwich in 1949 and an 
interest is held in one well at Leduc 

As the stock is presently quote 
“no bid”, it does not appear to have 
a very promising future. 








Bar-Lan Gold 


8) WOULD YOU offer an opinion 

Bar-Lan Gold Mines Ltd.) Wi 
are the prospects?—M., J. S., Dorva 
Que. 

At last reporf, Bar-Lan had extené- 
ed its property claims in the Bathurst 
area of New Brunswick by the addl- 
tion of 30 claims. This report co- 
incided with the approval of the On- 
tario Securities Commission ot 
underwriting agreement whereby 200. 
OOO shares were sold at 10 cents and 
four blocks of 200,000 were option 





at 10, 15, 20, and 25 cents, payable 
$5,000 monthly. 

Barring any surprising news trom 
the properties, the principal motive 


power for an advance in the stock, 
and when applied, would seem to ° 
the efforts of the underwriters t) m 
ket stock. 

It is difficult to be optimistic 
the chances of a small compan 
ing good, the odds being abo 
to one. The taking of small but quics 
profits, if available, is advised 





Bickle-Seagrave 
G 1 HOLD $2,000 of bond ane 
1,500 shares of common 


— 


at about $2 a share, in Bick. -Seé 
grave Lid. 1 would appreciat 
frank opinion of this comp 
L. A. T., London, Ont. 

The present price of $1 is al indl- 
cation of the rather difficult fin act! 
position the company’s balance sheet 
shows. While net earnings decli! d in 
1952 to $137,696 trom the $17>.94? 
of 1951, net profits were down 
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s from the $64,006 earned in 
[he increase in depreciation 
as a result of the new build- 
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Lakeshore is an old and deep mine, | 
where mining now has to be done 
below 6,000 feet, so that rising operat- 
ing costs are increased by the expense 
of rock bursts. As the mine still has a 
long life ahead of it and the conditions 
are well known, long discounted sell- 
ing at the present price level harc 


seems advisable. 


An improvement in earnings is pos- 
sible and the considerable interes 
held in western oil development could 
prove profitable. 
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The 
Right Decision 


Sometimes investors are content to take a 


chance when purchasing a new security. 


But usually they wish to be sure beyond 


reasonable doubt that the security thes sel- 


ect is the right one for their needs. 


In the latter case. many wise investors con- 


sult us. 


Phe advice of our organization. with 


its many vears of training and experience in 


the securities field. is 


usually 


them in making the right decision. 


Our organization is available to assist vou 


at anv time. 


invaluable to 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
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THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE 1V THE WORLD 


Robert P. Simpson, Manager For Canada 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Always specify “SAFETY SEAL” 
envelopes. Write us for further 


iterature, samples and prices 


NATIONAL 


Hamilton, Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal and Vancouver 
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You risk loss unless you're fully covered 
by fire and casualty insurance. See that 
you have complete protection .. . use the 
modern, efficient services of the TWO 
Canadian Companies. 


OL Ba ae 
LEE aL ae 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Limited 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 416 


A dividend f 6c. per share has been 


the Capital 





P. C. FINLAY 
Secretary 
















EDWARD C. WOOD: Raised in Virginia. 


Who’s Who in Business 


RS 


§ THE COMEORTABLY furnished 


bachelor apartment in Mont- 
real’s West End which houses E. C. 
Wood takes on, more often than not, 
the appearance and functions of a 
subsidiary office. As President (since 
1950) of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Edward 
Cabell Wood is at the top of a busi- 
ness which, if only for the taxes it 
provides, affects every Canadian. Mr. 
Wood's problems, therefore, are in- 
finite: his work, endless. 

From his home it takes him about 
five minutes to drive a black Cadillac 
car to the office on busy St. Antoine 
Street. Sometimes on week-ends, 
mostly - he drives in the opposite 


direction, to play golf or to sail at 
one of the four or five clubs which 
number him as a member. He used 
to be a noted competitor in yacht 
races, but now confines his activities 
largely to officiating at regattas. 

At 53, Imperial’s President is a 
slender, quiet-spoken man w ho favors 
light-colored suits, bow ties and short 
socks. Ironically, he is a light smoker. 

Like so much of the tobacco indus- 
try’s raw material, Edward Wood was 
born and raised in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, two weeks before the end of 
the last century. Still in his teens, he 
went to New York to learn the busi- 
ness side of the industry and in 1921 
was sent to China and the Far East. 
During the next nine years he got 
home only twice, but the urge to 
travel had taken hold and it was to 
Canada, rather than the U.S., that 
he turned for more experience. 

To a man who had made a success 
of salesmanship in the Orient, Can- 
ada presented no insurmountable 
problems and, by 1932, after a short 


spell as a cigar salesman in Toronto, 
followed by about 18 months with 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, he 
Was appointed Assistant to Imperial’s 
President. 

First-hand investigations of Canada 
while crossing and recrossing it on 
his firm’s business gave him extensive 
knowledge of the country and _ its 
people, so that by 1937, when he be- 
came a Canadian citizen, he knew 
more about his new home than about 
the country of his birth. It was also 
in 1937 that he became a director of 
Imperial, and eight years later he was 
made a vice-president. 

Barely 25 years ago, 90 per cent 
of the industry’s needs were imported; 
today, with imports negligible, Cana- 
dian growers net $50 million annually. 

Much of the industry’s progress— 
and, therefore, the country’s pros- 
perity—is attributable to men_ like 
Edward Wood who was one of those 
responsible for convincing the Finance 
Minister this year that lower taxes 
per package would mean more sales. 

Over the years he has been simi- 
larly concerned with the problems of 
other people. Although not a univer- 
sity man, he feels strongly that busi- 
nessmen and educationists have much 
to learn from each other, and he is a 
member of a group called the McGill 
Associates who get together several 
times a year to support the Univer- 
sity in various ways. He was recently 
appointed chairman of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce’s Executive 
Council and is this year’s Chairman 
of Montreal’s Red Feather campaign. 
In fact his leisure hours, like the prod- 
ucts of his company, have pretty well 
gone up in smoke. 

JOHN WILCOCK 








Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
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PREFERRED STOCK-—A Dividend of 
One and Three-Quarters per cent (13, ) 
has been declared on the Preferred St 

of the Company for the quarter ending 
30th September, 1953, payable 15th October, 
1953 to the shareholders of record 15th 
September, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK A Dividend of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share for the quarter 
ending 30th September, 1953 has been ce- 
clared on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable Ist October, 1953 to 
shareholders of record Ist September, 1953. 


By Order of the Board, 
R, D. ARCHIBALD 
Secretary, 


Montreal, August 19th, 1953. 





JM saeco era 


over DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend of 75c per share on the Common 
Stock payable Sept. 11, 1953, to holders 
of record Sept. 1, 1953. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George V! 
W. M. Sanderson & Son, Ltd., Leith 


Celt ols 
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Bonds 
STIFF OU OTD 


A Comparison with Common Stocks 


# HERE HAS GROWN UP in people’s 
| ninds the idea that whenever 
they buy a stock they are “investing,” 
and us a result, the distinction be- 
tween stocks and bonds as media of 
nvestment is- not clearly recog- 


a 


pur 
nize 

Whether investing or speculating, 
probubly the most important question 
how sure a person can be of getting 
his money back. This safety of prin- 
ipal is not concerned with the possi- 
bilities of capital gain nor with the 
amount of income expected to be 
earned. It is simply a question of 
recovery. 

\ share of stock represents Owner- 
ship in a company. If, for example 
you own one common share of Bell 
Telephone Company, you are entitled 
rticipate in profits, to vote and 
to receive your portion of assets, if 

should the company go into 
guidation. Your certificate repre- 
sents only ownership, not a claim on 
property. There is nothing set forth 

this ownership that assures you a 
covery of the principal invested. 
If the company were liquidated, you 
might expect to receive only a frac- 
tion of the amount originally paid for 
the share. The only way you can get 
vour money back is by selling your 
share. and the price vou get for it 
s subject to the fluctuations of the 
market 

When you buy a bond of the Bell 
Telephone Company, what you have 
done is lent money. You have not, as 
the case of the common share, 
icquired any ownership in the com- 
pany. What you have acquired is a 
mortgige on the Company's property. 
Your bond or mortgage is protected 
OV ph\ sical assets. You have an actual 
claim prior to the stockholders on 
ssets. In the event of liquida- 
ie face value of your bond 
must oe paid before the stockholders 
ecel’ One penny. 
hove is also the matter of surety 
Of income. A common stock dividend 
is dependent on the company’s earn- 
Ings sd is payable at the discretion 


of th. directors. If earnings are in- 
sulfic; nt to warrant a dividend, the 
directs have the right to reduce the 
amout paid or cut it out entirely. 


Such tion does not put the company 
in liqu dation. Normally in good times 
high v.\idends are paid, and in poor 
limes. ‘ow dividends or sometimes 
none all. 

Bonvs. on the other hand, bear a 
lixed + sie of interest. In good times 
the return is exactly the same as in 
poor times. This rate of interest is 
lixed ut the time of issuance of the 
Sonds and continues until maturity 
date. Ii the company gets into diffi- 
culties ind the bond interest cannot 
, Paid. then at the discretion of the 
Sondholders the company may be 
forced into liquidation. If such occurs, 
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the principal and interest due the 
bondholders has to be paid in full 
from the sale of the assets before the 
stockholders receive anything. 

Since stockholders are taking the 
risk in the company, their rate of re- 
turn should in general be higher than 
that of the bondholder. A careful 
examination of the security markets 
today will show this does not always 
hold true. There are instances where 
the bondholder is receiving a better 
income than the stockholder. This 
apparent imbalance is considered by 
many as a danger sign for the stock 
market. 

A feeling seems to have grown up 
that because many Canadian stocks 
are listed on exchanges, while Cana- 
dian bonds are not, stocks are more 
marketable. This feeling to a degree 
is true, although it must be remem- 
bered that listed stocks are less nu- 
merous than unlisted. Although bonds 
are not listed on exchanges, their 
marketability is excellent. There is a 
constant market between banks and 
investment dealers that closely ap- 
proximates the actual stock market 
The only difference is that only a few 
of all bonds are quoted in the daily 
newspapers. Investment dealers, it 
would seem, should make a point of 
endeavouring to have a much ‘arger 
list of bonds quoted in order that 
investors might be kept in closer 
touch with actual markets. 

On the other side of the pic.ure is, 
of course, the fact that bond prices 
generally do not change to the degree 
that stock prices fluctuate. Bond in- 
vestors, too, because their chief in- 
terest is safety of principal anc income 
are not concerned with minor changes 
as their investment is made normally 
for a period of some duration. 


g BONDS HAVE an advan age over 
stocks when used as collateral. 
Some banks in the last year cr so have 
refused to take stock loans, particular- 
ly if such loans were to be used for the 
purchase of additional stocks. This 
brings up the very interesting point of 
the use of convertible bonds as col- 
lateral. Such bonds can be an excel- 
lent medium of collateral as well as 
having the play on the stock market. 
Another point of interest is the fact 
that almost all bonds have a definite 
maturity date. That is, your principal 
will be returned to you normally at 
the date stipulated on the bond. A 
previous article discussed the action 
of sinking funds that often retire the 
bond long before the actual due date. 
A disadvantage of bonds for the 
smaller investor is their denomination. 
Bonds seldom are available in a lesser 
amount than $500. The word bond 
normally implies a denomination of 
$1,000, which is the amount in most 
common use for trading. 


J. Ross OBORNE 
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I work for him... 
but I am one of the 


shareholders, too. 


“When I had an opportunity to buy 
some shares in the company, | 

didn’t hesitate. There is a big demand 
for our products... 
quality of the work we do... and I 
know the company is run efficiently. 
For my money there isn’t a better 
investment than the shares of 

my company.” 


I see the 


p23 You may feel this way about the 
company you work for, but perhaps 


you do not know where and how to 
buy its bonds or shares. Ask us, 


and if the securities can be bought, 
we can get them for you; if not, 


ee | we can tell you about the securities 
of other good companies. Write or 


’ 
phone... 


you will not be 


obligated in any way. 


McLeop, Youns, Weir s CoMPANY 


LIMITED 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 


Ottawa Winnipeg London 
Quebec New York 


Calgary _ Kitchener 


Vassey- Harris Merger 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 
With the financial balance redressed 
by the injection of the proceeds of the 
litigation with the Ford Company and 
new designs in process, it presents 
some interesting possibilities to a firm 
which can supply the things that Fer- 
guson lacks. Massey-Harris, with its 
extensive plants and world-wide sales 
organization, should be able to do 
this. 

For Massey-Harris, the deal seems 
attractive in two ways. Massey can 
dispose of 1,805,055 Treasury shares 
—there are now 7,695,800 shares out- 
standins—which could not be mar- 
keted under the present conditions of 
the stock market. In exchange, 
Massey will receive the shares of the 
Harry Ferguson companies and also 
their assets, which in the case of 
Harry Ferguson Inc. will provide cash 
of $2,385,027 and U.S. government 





276 St. James Street West 


Montreal 
Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Hamilton Vancouver 








securities of $4,485,880, on the basis 
of the 1952 balance sheet. Besides 
these welcome additions to working 
capital, Massey-Harris will also be 
able to make better use of its manu- 
facturing facilities, thus combating the 
rising production costs which” have 
narrowed profit margins. The manu- 
facture of Ferguson equipment will 
help keep volume above what is evi- 
dently a high break-even point. 

Fron the long-term view, and that 
apparently is a major factor in Massey- 
Harris thinking, the merger not only 
promises new material for assaults on 
the weakening farm equipment mar- 
ket, but also a broader base for opera- 
tions in the next upswing of the farm 
cycle. 

Thus it appears that the proposed 
merger is a marriage of convenience 
in which the disadvantages on both 
sides are more than outweighed by the 
inherent advantages of mutual rein- 
forcement. 
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A fluid flow of exquisite lace, 


patterned eata Rec te stele Py aed) toys 
gown of enchantment for late-day 

and evening. One from an inspiring 
collection of Autumn fashions, 


currently at Eaton's. 
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SUIT in grey worst- 
ed with 
over-woven 
coppertone design, 
with new deep 
armholes, by 

Lou Larry, To- 
ronto. Photo- 
graphed outside 
the Hungarian 
restaurant, 
Pam-Pam, in 
Montreal. Suit 
ahout $80, at 
Eaton's 
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Put health and beauty on vour study program. 
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SEPARATES in grey ribbed 
jersey, with a 

pimento red design 

in the skirt and 

a rhinestone-studded 

top, by Sportrite Junior, 
Toronto. Taken on 

the roof-top ter- 

race of the 

Park Plaza restaurant, 
Toronto. Costume, 

about $35, at 

Morgan's 
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diac Bav, New Brunswick. 

Canada is at the northern limit of 
Atlantic ovster, which 
Gulf of 


near 


the range of the 


extends as far south as the 


Mexico. In the southern — section, 
Where the Water is Warm, production 
is heavy. But north of Boston, prac- 
tically the only ovsters to be found 


are those in the sheltered waters of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Growth is 


though, and reproduction has 
aalf of the vear 
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MI 7636 over-exploitation. 
We have the recipe tor Prince Ed- 
Store, MI. 4969 ward Island fried oysters as they are 
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22. See + 
4. The like the devil! (8) 
It S nd down the leg. (5) 
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Bb IT'S PROFITABLE TO 
| MAKE and SELL HATS 


| LOUIE MILLER—AMillinery Supplies 


| 225 N. Wabosh Ave. Dept. AMF Chicago 1. II! 
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Fried Oysters 
(P.E.I. Style) 


Ingredients: 


|} 


1 
1 


1 


add the 
each oyster into the flour, 
dip it into the egg mixture. 
dip it lightly into the bread crumbs, 
without 
keep them fluffy and light. Fry in 
deep fat, 
This quantity will serve five people. 
LILLIAN ENGLAND 


2 pints oysters 
2 eggs 
2 tbsp. salt 


tsp. pepper 


4 
4 tbsp. milk 
4 


tbsp. flour 


2 cup fine bread crumbs 

Beat eggs well, 

Dip 

and then 
Finally, 


Drain the oysters. 


milk, and beat again. 


pressing them on, so 
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Daddy's Gone {- Hunting? 


Performed skulldiggery? How boring! 
9) 

Drench Karenina 
word of praise. (7) 
Therefore Mother Goose has to have it! 
4 

To camp, I go 
ose name 
in Germany? (5) 

Our equivalent of “in the 


perhaps, and get a 


to Mexico. (7) 
Wilde made important 





tree-tops”’. 
Mrs. Sprat didn't on this for support. 


See 14 

Inwardly soothing, like drink to money- 
making concerns. (4, 5) 

They might get thus, perhaps with mud 
applications. (4) 

Like > smell of onions? (9) 

Dedirt? (7) 

She should sail through the air with 
the greatest of ease. (7) 
Life, in a way, holds an 
quantity for the cat. (5) 
Take me up to mother in an Austen! 
(4) 

Snuff's going up 
doubt. (5) 
Smart appearance of an 11 product? (4) 





unknown 


because of this, no 


Solution to Last 
Week’s Puzzle 
ACROSS 

1. Agog 

4. Lydia 

7. Kash 

9. Diverted 

10. Anchor 

11, 26. Little by 
12. Chessme: 

13. Agonies 

15. Pianist 

17. Persist 

19. Asquint 

22. Civil war 
24. Spotty 
25. Hatter 
26. See 11 
27. Thor 
28. Scant 29. Rash 

DOWN 

2. Guiding 
3. Greetings 
4. Lethe 
5. Deduce 
6 
7 
8 


little 


. Academies 
Kicks 

. Showers 
14. Eastwards 
16. Neuropter 
18. Epitaph 
20. Nettles 21 
23. Inter 


Arabia 
24. Split 
(277) 
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Milton C. 
Bell opened the restaurant some 27 
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Founded 1857 


Courses Offered 
Grades VII & VIII @ High Schoo 
up to and including Grad 

III or University Entrance ¢ 
Secretarial Course @ Busines 


Administration and Commerc 


Course @ Dramatic Art, Pian 
Vocal and Cultural Courses.¢ 
Swimming. Life Saving and ai 
Physical Resneiien. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


THE MANOR 
for Girls & Young Wome> 


GRAHAM HALL BAKER 
for Young Men HOUSE 
for Boys 
For complete information and 
illustrated prospectus, please 
write tor 
Rev. A. E. MacKenzie, B.A., Principal 


ALBERT COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


1D THEM with Clot ting. 
and Belongings 


market 7 


Permanent Easy to sew on, le 
or attach with No-So Cement. | 
Avoid losses and arguments. 


From dealers, or write 


Casfts)— Belleville 18, Onieri 
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CASH’S 3 doz. $1.80 
NAMES 6 doz. $2.40, 12 doz. $3.50 peed edd 
el 
aaneer 
St eee tees eesesaeesesseasaeeaeeess* ; 
7. 
>: STUDY AT HOME: 
s ‘ 
>: FOR A DEGREE: 
= Postal courses for London_ Un! ‘ 
« Degrees B.A., BSc., B.D., B.SC : 
s Established in 1894, Wolsey Hall 8 ‘ 
es record of over 12,500 successes an a 
* moderate. Information from Dept or 
af ‘ 
* WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. . 
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Little Stories For Big Folks 


HERE WAS Once a budgie who 
a} ut on a great many airs because 
she .ould talk, and whenever the cat 
or dog were around, was forever 
making snide references to the lower, 
inarticulate species. Finally the cat 
was moved to remark, “Oh, don’t be 
so conceited! I catch mice, and the 
dog cuards the house. You are noth- 
ing hut a parasite.” 

This speech had a startling effect 
on the budgie, for when her owners 
sat down to dinner that evening she 
announced self-importantly, “You 
will be interested to hear that I am 
1 parasite, which, as you no doubt 
know. means a native of Paris. Ah, 
how | yearn to see again the sidewalk 
cafes. the cobbles of Montmartre, the 
Arc de Triomphe! La vie, c'est triste, 
n'est-ce pas?” Saying which, she flut- 
tered her eyelashes and tried to do a 
can-can, but succeeded only in trip- 
ping over her own feet and falling 
on her face on the floor of her cage. 

\fter that, whenever the budgie’s 
wners coaxed her to say something 
for visitors, she would merely open 
i languid eye, yawn, and mutter, “Zut, 
lors!” They got pretty sick of this, 
nd finally gave the budgie to the 
garbage man, and he hung the cage 
neside his seat so the budgie would 
be company for him on his rounds. 
Which so mortified her that she never 
ittered another word, in either French 
or English, to the end of her days. 

Mora: Parasite or no parasite, 
don't be a cou de cheval—which, as 
vou no doubt know, means a horse’s 


The Literate Duck 


4 1FRE WAS Once a duck who lived 
a box in a tree in far-away 
Lap! id. Being an ambitious duck, he 


learn J to read and write; and one day 
he w... leafing through an encyclopedia 
Wher he came across an article head- 
ed, iolden-Eye, Whistle-Wing or 
Ratt) ving.” Reading on, he found 
tha ¢ creature with these three 
nan was a duck, that it lived in 
Lap| d in boxes placed in trees, and 
tha s Latin name was clangula 

I luck realized he was reading 
about himself, and he was greatly 
imp'.-ed. That same day, he took 
down he weather-beaten sign from 
his t door, which read simply, 
‘Jo ). Duck,” and substituted a 
fan 1 with gold lettering which 
read in Q. Duck, Esq.,” and un- 
derr one below the _ other, 
“Golde\-Eve”, “Whistle-Wing” and 
‘Ratt g”. And at the bottom, in 
brack Clangula clangula.” 

Wi he other ducks saw this, 
there i great hubbub, and they 
told one another, “Look, old John Q. 


Nas set limself up in business, in part- 
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nership with three guys called Golden- 
Eye and Whistle-Wing and Rattle- 
wing. Things are really going to hum 
around’ here!” Somebody said, 
“What’s the clangula clangula for?”’, 
and somebody else answered, “That's 
to remind the postman to ring. The 
postman always rings twice.” 

Just then John Q. Duck appeared, 
and everyone shouted, “Hey, John Q., 
introduce us to your new business 
partners, Golden-Eye, Whistle-Wing 
and Rattlewing!” To which John Q. 
replied in surprise, “Why / am 
Golden-Eye, Whistle-Wing and Rattle- 
wing.” There was a_ significant 
silence, until a voice in the crowd 
piped up, “And what about clangula 
clangula?”” And John Q. said, “Why, 
I am clangula clangula too. You are 
all clangula clangula.” 

Then the ducks looked at one an- 
other and shook their heads sadly, 
and grabbed John Q. Duck befo-e he 
became dangerous. They put a strait- 
jacket on him, and put him in « spe- 
cial wooden box with barred windows, 
and set a guard outside. And at last 
report he was still there. 

Morac: If you are a duck, don't 
learn to read. 


The Progressive Ostrich 


s THERE WAS once a young ostrich 
who prided himself on his pro- 
gressive ideas, and was wont tc regard 
the others of the herd with loity con- 
descension. One day, while the herd 
was crossing the desert, there ap- 
peared a hunter with a gun. Promptly 
all the ostriches stuck their heads 
into the sand—all except the pro- 
gressive young ostrich, who viewed 
this performance with contempt. Be- 
ing enlightened, he headed for a near- 
by tree to seek concealment among 
the foliage. Nobody had to'd him that 
ostriches can’t climb trees. so he was 
still making futile runs at the trunk 
and falling back every time when the 
hunter came up and threw a net over 
him. Then the progressive young 
ostrich cried out in bitterness, and 
said, “Truly the workings of fate are 
ironic. Why should I, the only 
ostrich with anv sense, be the one to 
be captured? Why do you not take 
one of these other stupid creatures 
with their heads buried in the sand?” 
Then the hunter looked around in 
bewilderment and replied, “What 
other ostriches?” 

MoraL: Maybe you're not as pro- 
gressive as You think. 


Harry G. BowLey 
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Let us toast young mothers of young 
children, in the sticky season.—Toront 
Globe and Mail 

Come now, let’s not be irritable 
about this. 
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This is ‘““Gazellen”’ 
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new Decorator pat 
terns in Homemaker 
Fabrics by Hees. A 
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AGENT MEMBERS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


No fuss... no worry... no 
crating when 
rou move the Allied way 


bothersome 
Your cherished possessions 
are expertly packed and 
safely moved direct to your 
new residence wherever 


that may be 


ALLIED 


VAN LIVES 
LTD. 
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Years 


Ago 


This Week 


in Saturday Night 


HE THE FIRST PAGE Of SATURDAY 
NicuT for Sept. 5, 1908 showed 
SIX paintings then 
Canadian National 
Exhibition. They were The Eques- 
trienne, by John Lavery, The Life 
Boat, by cS Napier Hemy, M) Uncle 
Toby and Widow Wadman, by C. R. 
Leslie. Daniel, by Briton Riviere, The 
Jameson Raid, by R. Caton Wood- 
ville. and Portrait of W. Graham 
Robertson Esq, by John S. Sargent. 

A traveller returning from Great 
Britain, Dr. Bruce Smith of Toronto, 
said, “It's appalling to see the way 
in which steamship companies are 
rushing the immigrants to Canada. 
regardle ss of health or circumstances. 
and with no proper medical examina- 
tion.” To which SATURDAY NIGHT 
“It is also appalling to observe 


reproductions ot 
being shown at the 


added, 
their arrival at this end of the journey, 
too many of them without health, 
means or a ghost of a chance of mak- 
ing good in ‘a country like this.” 

And farther down in the same item 
the editor of The Front Page took 

xception tO a speech made by Keir 
Hardie, British MP, while visiting To- 
ronto. ‘he Front Page said: “His 
in this city are meant to 


speeches I 
t 
do less w ork 


incite our workers to 
per diem than they have been doing 
that the amount of 


1 wages to a 


in. order same 
work may 
number of persons That view may 


do in Europe . but here there 1s 


vield greater 


nothing to sav for it. 

If the same Front Page editor were 
writing todav, the Canadian Tribune, 
Com- 
labe 


organ of the frantic Canadian 
munist Party, would no doubt 
reactionary yen and lackey of 

Vall Street reactionary 

1s uns 1e had to 

the Canadian workingman: 

said that too many men 

their hands are seen 

e streets, reading rac- 

form charts during one-half the 
vear, after having gathered in crowds 
Wanted 


hungrily reading the Help 
f the newspapers during the 


columns o 
srevious half.” 

Under the heading “The Investor” 
several well-known names are men- 
tioned as members of a committee 
formed to investigate farm problems 
n the United States. This committee, 

lled together by Theodore Roose- 

canes of Prof. L. H. Bailey 
> New York College of Agricul- 
Henrv Wallace (then editor of 
’s Farmer), Kenyon L. But- 


terfield, President of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Gifford 
Pinchot of the United States Forest 
Service (later to become Governor of 
Pennsylvania), and Walter H. Page, 
editor of World's Work. 

Although Orville Wright made his 
first aeropl: ine flight in the year 1908, 
SATURDAY NIGHT had its eye on his 
brother Wilbur, who had gone to 
France to carry on his experiments. 
It said of him: “Mr. Wilbur Wright, 
whose aeroplane experiments in 
France are now being followed with 
universal interest, is one of two 
brothers hailing from the United 
States, where for vears they have been 
studying the problem of flight. Or- 
iginally bicycle-makers, the two 
voung mechanics were first at- 
tracted to the subject by newspaper 
accounts of what was being done to 
conguer the air. They made paper 
gliders and = watched them float 
around in their Ohio machine-shop 
until they were satisfied that a man- 
lifting machine, on the same prin- 
ciple, could be constructed. Since 
then. so closely have the two brothers 
kept their secret, that while it is cer- 
tain that they have made long flights 
in the air, very little is known about 
their machine itself.” 

‘A Canadian In New York” gave 
the news that in 60 days 27 Negroes 
were lIvnched. (In those days the 
word was not capitalized, 
and is not yet capitalized by many 
British and foreign writers; however, 
in the United States today the Negro 
has insisted on the capital N, and its 

| countrywide. The 
reason escapes us, as “white man” 
does not need a capital.) In 1908 
there were more than 8,000 murders 


“negroes 


use Is pretty well 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


TABLISHED 188 


wH 


in the republic to the south of u 
and more people were lynched ‘hay 
were put to death legally, The cit 
of New York had ten times as m an} 
murders as London, which was one. 
third larger, and, on a population 
basis, the United States had 25 per 
cent more killings than Canada. And 
yet some of us long for the good old 
days. 

Sporting Comment told a ner 
Bobby Kerr losing the 100-yard . 
in the CAAU fall meet, but took ssue 
with the sports editor of the London 
Advertiser, who had remarked tha 
Kerr was not a 100-yard runner 
Bobby Kerr, one of the greatest run. 
ners Canada ever produced, still lives 
in Hamilton, and still takes a great in- 
terest in track and field sports. 

Miss May Humphrey was the fea- 
ture attraction at the Don Rowing 
Club’s regatta, where she rowed ; 
single shell over the course to win a 
medal. Another lady, who wis to 
have raced against her, got cold feet 
at the last minute and did not show 
up. 

Tom Longboat, the great Canadian 
Indian distance runner, had suffered 
defeat in England, and had also been 
beaten by Percy Sellen at the Toronto 
police games. SATURDAY NIGHT said 
“The Indian at last gets it into his 
noodle that a runner must stay in 
form. Longboat’s five miles in Hali- 
fax last Saturday, although far from 
a world record, was even better than 
Galbraith’s Olympic trial time, and 
the Indian is supposed to be only 
long distance man. 

Another sporting item read: “Dan 
McGann was in town the other da\ 
and one gathers from the remarks o! 
the slang artists who do the sporting 
pages of the daily papers, that he 
played ball at the Island and wasn’ 
recognized by anybody. They didn’ 
know Dan! He used to be the people’ 
darling at Toronto eleven years ago 
Surely it can’t be more than two or 
three vears ‘since Artie Irwin’s heroes 
plaved winning ball on the old dia 
mond on the Island! In those days we 
had a great team with little Casey be- 
hind the bat and Buck Freeman hit 
ting the ball out into the bay for a 
homer whenever the manager signal- 
led him to do so. But, just as the 
middle-aged rooter now talks of the 
ball team of ten or twelve years ago 
so at that time men talked of the 
great team that used to play on 
Smith’s field across the Don.” 

The thermos bottle was looked upon 
as one of the world’s great inventions. 
in 1908, but they cost from $3.50 up 
The man who hankered for a | fe on 
the farm in those days could tase up 

homestead in Manitoba, Sask .tche- 
wan or Alberta for free. The M aister 
of the Interior advertised, “An\ even 
numbered section of Dominion ‘ands 
excepting 8 and 26, not reserve. m4) 
be homesteaded by any person \\ho ! 
the sole head of a family, or any male 
over 18 years of age, to the extent 0 
one-quarter section of 160 
more or less.” 
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and there’s another 
Welcome for you... 


CALVERT 
HOUSE 


No happier words, spoken or flashed 
from eye to eye, than “Welcome home!” 
And there’s another welcome for you 
when you reach for Calvert House. 
Smooth, light-bodied, delightful, 
it's a Canadian Whisky 
you'll really enjoy! 
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